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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
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CHAP. I. 

7^ KtTiff taken Prisoner by the English Army, 
and placed in ^ Palace of Hampton Court — 
his E»aipe to the Isle of Wight, and Imprison- 
ment in Cari^rooh Castle — Treaty with the 
Scotch, known by the name of The Engage- 
ment — The Engagers enter England with an 
Army, and are Defeated — High Court {^Jus- 
tice a^mnied to try the King — Ae Trial — 
Execution of Charles I. 

OuB last volume concladed with tlie dia- 
honourablfl traneaotion by which the Scot- 
tish array surrendered Charles L into the 
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4 POWER OF THE ENOUSH ARHT. 

handa of the Parliament of EagUnd, on re- 
cedvisg Becarity for a sum of arrears due to 
them by that body. 

The CommiesioDers of Parliament, thtu- 
poBMssed of the King's person, conducted 
him BS ft state pri^ner to Holdenby House* 
in Northamptonshire, which had been as- 
signed as his temporary residence ; bat from 
which a power different from theirs was 
soon about to withdraw him. 

The Independents, as I hare said, highly 
resented as a tyranny over their consciences 
the establishment of Presbytery, however 
temporary, or however mitigated, in the 
form of a national church ; and were no 
less displeased, that the army, whose ranks 
werechiefly filled with these military saints, 
as they called themselves, who were princi- 
pally of the Independent persuasion, was, 
in the event of peace, which seemed close 
. at hand, threatened either to be sent to Ire- 
land, or disbanded. The discontent among 
the English soldiery became general ; they 
saw that the use made of the victories, which 



POWER OF THE ENGLISH ARMY. 5 

their raloar had mainly coatributed to gain, 
would be to reduce and disarm them, and 
send out of the kingdom such regiments as 
might be snfifered to retain their arms and 
military character. And beBidea the loss of 
pay, profeasioD, and importance, the secta- 
ries had every reason to apprehend the im- - 
position of the Presbyterian yoke, as they 
termed the discipline of that church. 

These mutinous dispositions were secretly 
encoaraged by Crom veil, Ireton, and Fleet* 
wood, officers of high rank and inflnence, 
to whom the Parliament had intrusted the 
ehai^e of pacifying them. At length the 
army assumed the ominous appearance of a 
separate body in the state, whose aff^rs were 
managed by a council of superior officers, 
with assistance from a committee of persons, 
called Agitators, being two privates chosen 
from each company. These bold and un- 
scrupulous men determined to gain pos- 
session of the person of the King, and to 
withdraw him from the power of the Par- 
liament. 



8 THS KING TAKEN PRISONER 

In puniiancfl (tf tbia resolution, Joice, ori- - 
^Bally a tailor, now a cornet, and a furious 
advocate for the cause of the army, on 4tli. 
June 1647, appeared euddenly at midnight 
before Holdenby House. The troops em- 
ployed by the Commissioners to guard the 
King's person, being infected, it may be 
supposed, with the geoeral feeling of the 
army, offered no resistance. Joice, with 
little ceremony, intruded himself, armed 
with his pistols, into the Kiug's sleeping, 
apartmeat, and informed his Majesty that he 
must please to attend him. " Where is your 
commission ?" said the unfortunate King.. 
" Yonder it is," answered the rude soldier, 
pointing to his troop of horse, which, by 
the early dawning, was seen drawn up ia 
the court- yard of the place. — *' It is written: 
in legible characters," replied Charles ; and 
without further remonstrance, he prepared 
to attend the escort. 

, The King was conducted to Newmarket, 
and from thence to the palace of Hamptoa 
Court ; and though in the hands of a body 
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BY THE ARMY. 7 

wluch had no lawful authority or responsi- 
ble character, he was at first treated with 
more refipect,and even kindness, than he had 
experienced dtber from the Scottish army, 
or from the English Commissioners. The 
officers distrusted, perhaps, the security of 
their own power, for they offered a pacifica- 
tion on easy terms. They asked an equal 
national representation, freely chosen ; sti- 
pulated that the two Houses of Parliament 
should enjoy the command of the militia for 
fourteen years ; and even agreed that the or- 
der of Bishops should be re-estahlishftd, hut 
without any temporal power or coercive 
jurisdiction. So far the terms were more 
moderate than, from snch men and in such 
a moment, the King could have expected. 
But on one point the council of officers was 
rigidly determined; they insisted, that seven 
of the adherents of Charles, chosen from 
those who had, with wisdom or with valour, 
best supported the sinking cause of royalty, 
should be declared incapable of pardon. 
Charles was equally resolute in resisting 



8 DISPOSITIOK OS THE DIFFERSyT 

thU point ; his conscience tad Buffered too 
deeply on the occaaion of Strafford's execu- 
tion, to which he had yielded in the begin- 
ning of these troables, to permit him ever 
to he tempted Bgun to abandon a friend. 

In the meantime the Parliament was pre- 
paring to exert its authority in opposing 
and checliing the unconstitutional power as- 
sumed by the army; and the city of London, 
chiefly composed of Presbyterians, showed 
a general disposition to stand by the Houses 
of Le^slature. But when that formidable 
army drew near to London, both Parlia- 
ment and citizens became intimidated; and 
the former expelled from their seats the 
leading Presbyterian members, and suffered 
the Independents to dictate to the dispirited 
remainder what measures they judged ue- 
cessary. Prudence would, at this moment, 
have strongly recommended to Charles an 
instant ^;reement with the army. Bat the 
Presbyterians of England had not resigned 
hopes ; and the whole kingdom of Scatland* 
incensed at the triumph of the Seetaries* 
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and the contumely offered to tke Solemn 
Z^eague and CoTenant, which had been stig- 
matized, in the Honse of Commons, as an 
almanack out of dat«, their CommiasionerH 
made, in private, liberal offers to restore the 
King by force of arms. In listening to these 
proposals, Charles flattered himself that he 
should be able to hold the balance betwixt 
the Presbyterians and Independents; but 
he mistook the spirit of the latter party, 
from whom this private negotiation did not 
long remain a secret, and who were highly 
incensed by the discovery. 

The Presbyterians had undertaken the 
war with professions of profound respect 
towards the King's person and dignity. 
They had always protested that tbey made 
war against the evil counsellors of the King, 
but not against his person ; and their ordi- 
nances, while tbey were directed against the 
Malignants, as they termed the Royalists, 
ran in the King's own name, as well as in 
that of the two Houses of Parliament, by 
whose sole authority they were sent forth, 
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10 DISPOSITION OF THE DIFFERENT 

The lodflpendenU, on the cootrary, boldly 
declared themselves at war with the Man 
Charles, as the abuser of the regal power, 
and the oppressor of the stunts. Cromwell 
himself avouched such doctrines in open 
Parliament. He stud it was childish to talk 
of there being no war with the King's per- 
son, when Charles appeared in armour, aad 
at the head of his troope in open battle ; 
and that he himself was ao far iromfeellng- 
anj scruple on the subject, that he would 
fire his pistol at the King aa readily as at 
any of his adherents, should he meet him 
in the fight. 

After the discovery of the King's treaty 
with the Scottish Commisstouers, Cromwell, 
admitting Charles's powers of nnderstand- 
ing.and reasoning, denounced him as a man 
of the deepest diasimulation, who had broken 
faith, by professing an entire reliance on 
the wisdom of the Parliament, while, by a 
separate negotiation with the Scottish Com- 
miasioners, he was endeavouring to rekindle 
the flames of civil war between the sister 



PARTIES TOWARDS THE Kiyc. U 

kingdoms. After speaking to this purposot 
Cromw^l required, and by the now irreaiH- 
tible interest of the Independents he obtain- 
ed, a declaration from the House, that the 
Parliament would receive no further appli- 
cations from Charles, and make no addresses 
to him in future. 

The Qofortonate King, while in the power 
of this uncompromisiDg faction, by whom 
his authority seemed to be suspended, if 
not abolished, ought to bare been aware, 
that if he was to succeed in any accommo- 
dation with them at all, it could only be 
by accepting, without delay or hesitation, 
such terms as they were disposed to allow 
bim. If he eould have succeeded in grati- 
fying their princip^ officers by promises of 
wealth, rank, and distinction, which were 
liberally tendered t« them, it is probable 
that their influence might have induced their 
followers to acquiesce in his restoration, 
especially if it afforded the means of dis- 
concerting the plans of the Presbyterians. 
But Charles ought, at the same time, to 



12 CHARLES S IHPaiSONMENT IN 

have refiected, that aay appearance of pro- 
crastinatioB on his part, miut give rise to 
BUHpicionsof hifisincflrityoD the part of the 
military leaders ; and that the Independ- 
ents, having tmce adopted an idea that he 
waa trifling with, or deceiving them, had 
none of that eanctimooious respect for his 
title, or peraon, that could prevent his ex- 
periencing the utmost rigour. 

The Independents and their military 
eoundl, accordingly, diBtrusting the since- 
rity of Charles, and feeling every day the 
increase of their own pdwer, began to think 
of establishing it on an entirely differeot 
bans from that of monarchy. They with- 
drew from the King the solemn marks of 
respect with which he had been hitherto in- 
dulged, treated him with neglect aad iatA- 
vility, deprived him of his chapl^s, con- 
fined his person more closely, and permitted 
none to have access to him, bat such as pos- 
sessed their confidence. 

Alarmed at these ominous severities, 
Charles now resolved to escape by flight. 
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CaRISBBOOK CASTL£. 13 

and left Hampton Court accordingly. Ud- 
happityt either mieled by bis attendant or by 
bis own indiscretion, be took refuge in the 
Isle of Wight, where the governor of Caris- 
brook Castle was the friend of Cromwell, and 
a fierce Independent. Here the unforto- 
nate monarch only Fell into a captivity more 
solitary, more severe, and more comfortless, 
than any which he had yet experienced. 
He himself pointed out to Sir Philip War- 
wick an old greyheaded domestic who 
brought in wood to the fire, and observed 
to bim, that the conversation of that memal 
was the beet that be had been suffered to 
enjoy for months. There is even reason to 
think his life was aimed at, and that the 
King was privately encouraged to make an 
eKrt to escape from a window in the 
castle, while a person was placed in readi- 
ness to shoot him as he was engaged in the 
attempt. 

The council of war renoimeed all further 
commnnicatioD with Charles; the Parlia- 
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II THE ENOAGEHENT; 

ment, novunder the IndependeDtinfluenoe* 
sent down Commia^onerB to treat, bnt with' 
preliminary conditions harder than any yet 
offered to him. Two resonices remuned 
to him — the Bervices or the disbanded loyal- 
ists, whom his faithful adherents might 
again summon to arms — hut they were dis- 
persed, disarmed, and heart-broken ; or the 
assistance of the Scots — bnt they were dis- 
tant and disunited. Yet Charles resolved 
to try his fortunes on this perilous cast, r^ 
ther than treat with the Parliament, influ- 
enced as it was by the army. 

The presence of two Scottish Comnwk 
sioners, who had accompanied those of the 
Parliament to Carisbrook, enabled Charles 
to execute a secret treaty with them, by 
which he agreed to confirm the Solemn 
Leagne and Covenant, establish Presbytery, 
at least for a season, and concur in the ex- 
tirpation of the Sectaries. These articles, if 
they had been granted while Charles was 
at Newcastle, would have been sufficient to 
have prevented the surrender of hie person 



THE ENGAGEMENT. 15 

by the Scotdeh army ; but it was the Kiog'a 
oofortntiate ]ot, oa this, a§ on all former 
occasions, to delay bis conceHsiona until they 
came too late, and were liable to be con- 
ffldered insincere. 

When this treaty (which was called the 
Engagement^ because the Commiauoneni 
engaged to restore the King by force of 
arms) was present^ to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, it was approved by the more mode- 
rate part of the Presbyterians, who were 
led by the Duke of Hamiltoil, together with 
im brothd- the Earl of Lanark, the Lord 
Chancellor Loudoun, and the Earl of Lau- 
derdale; this last being destioed to make 
a remarkable figure in the next reign. But 
the majority of the Presbyterian clergy, 
supported by the more zealous among thnr 
hearers, declared that the concessions of 
the King were totiilly insufficient to en- 
gage Scotland in & new war, as affording 
no adequate cause for a quarrel with Eng- 
land. This party was headed by the Mar- 
quis of Argyle. 
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16 CRUELTIES OF AEQYLE. . 

I may here mention respecting thig noble- 
man, that after Montrose's army was dis- 
banded, be had taken severe vengeance on 
the MacDonalda, and other clans who had 
assisted in the desolation of Argyleshlre. 
Having the ud of David Lesley, with a 
body of regolar troops, he rednced succes- 
sively some forts into which Alaster Mac- 
Donsld (Colkitto) had thrown garrisons^ 
and uniformly pnt the prisoners to the 
sword. The MacDoagals were almost ex- 
terminated in one indiscriminate slAnghter, 
and the Lamonts were pnt to death in an- 
other act of massacre. Sir James Tamer, 
an officer who served under Lesley, lays 
tbe blame of these inhumanities on a hard- 
hearted clcTgyman called Neaves. David 
Lesley was disgusted at it, and when, after 
some such sanguinary execution, he saw bis 
chaplain with his shoes stained vrith Mood, 
he asked him reproachfully, " Have yon 
enough of it now, Master John ?" 

These atrocities, by whomsoever commit- 
ted, must have been perpetrate^ in revenge 
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of the Bufferioga of Argyle and bis clim; 
and to these must be added tbe death of old 
Colkitto, the father of Alaeter MacDonald, 
likewise so called, who, being taken in oDd 
of these Highland forts, was tried byajary 
convened by authority of George CampbeU, 
tfaeSheriffSubatitute of Argyle, from whoso 
seateiice we are told very few escaped, and 
was execated of coarse. 

All these grounds of offence having been 
given to the Royalists, in a corner of tbe 
country where revenge was considered as a 
duty and a virtue, it is not extraordinary 
ihai, Argyle should have objected most ear- 
nestly to the Engagement, which waa an 
enterprise in which the King's interest was 
to be defended, with more slender precau- 
tions against the influence of the Malignants 
or pure Royalists, than seemed consistent 
with the safety of those who bad been most 
violent against them. Many of the best 
officers of tbe late army declined to serve 
with tbe new levies, until the Church of 
Scotland ^hould approve the cause of 
b2 



18 THE ENOAQERS ENTER ENOLAHD, 

quarrel. The Parliament, hoirever, moved 
by compassion for their native monarch,, 
and willing to obliterate the di^race which 
attached to the surrender of the King at 
Newcastle, appointed an army to be levied, ^ 
to act in his behalf. The kingdom was. 
thus thrown into the utmost confasion 
between the various factionB of the Enga-. 
gers and their opponents. The civil mogi- 
strates, obeying the commands of the Par- 
liament, ordered the subjeots to assume 
arms under pain of temporal punishment ; 
while the clergy, from the pulpit, denounced' 
the vengeance of Heaven against those who 
obeyed the summons. 

The Engagers prevailed so far as to ruse. 
a tumultuary and ill-disciplined army of 
about fifteen thousand men, which was 
commanded by the Duke of Hamilton. 
This ill-fated nobleman deserved the priuse 
of being a moderate man during all the 
previous struggles; and, though loving his 
King, seems uniformly to have endeavoured 
to reconcile bis administration with the 
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rights, and even the prejadicee, of Iiia coirn- 
trymen. Bathe had little deciHion of cha- 
racter, and lesB military ekill. While the 
Scotch were preparing their saccoure slow- 
ly, and with hesitation, the English cava- 
liers, impatient at the danger and captivity 
of the King, took arms. Bat their insur- 
rections were so ill connected with each 
other, that they were crushed successively, 
save in two cases, wLere the insurgents 
made themselves masters of Colchester and 
Femhroke, in which towns they were in- 
stantly hesieged. 

Hamilton ought to have advanced with 
all speed to raise the siege of these places ; 
bat instead of this, he loitered away more 
than forty days in Lancashire, until Crom- 
well came upon him near Warrington, where 
head and heart seem alike to have failed the 
unfortunate Duke. Without even an at- 
tempt at reustance, he ahandoned his enter- 
prise, and made a disorderly retreat, leaving 
his artillery and baggage. Baillie, with the 
infantry, beiiig deserted by bis General, eur- 



30 THE WHIGAHORES' RAID. 

rendered to the enemy at Uttozeter ; and 
Hamilton himself, with the cavalry, took 
the same deplorable course. None escaped 
save a resolute body of men under the Earl 
of Callender, wbo broke through the enemy, 
and forced their way back to their own 
country. 

The news of this disaster flew to Scot- 
land. The refractory clergy took the me- 
rit of having prophesied the downfall of the 
Engagers, and stirred up the more zealous 
Presbyterians to take poBsessiou of the go- 
vernment Argyte drew to arms in the 
Highlands^ whilst the western peasantry 
assembling, and Iieaded by their divines, 
repaired to Edinburgh. This insurrection 
was called the Whigaroores' Raid, from the 
word, whiff, whig, that is, get on, get on, 
which is used by the western peasants in 
driving their horses, — a name destined to 
become the distinction of a powerful party 
in British history. 

The Earl of Lanark v/aa at the head of 
some troops on the side of the Engagement, 
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CROMWELL AMD ARGTLB. SI 

but, afraid of provoking the EngliBfa, in 
whose hands his hrother Hamilton was s 
priHoner, he made no material opposition to 
the Whigamores. Argyle became once more 
the head of the goTernment, It was during 
this revolution that Cromwell advanced to 
the Borders, when, instead of finding any 
enemies to fight with, he was received by 
the victorious Whigamores as a friend and 
brother. Their horror at an army of Sec- 
taries had been entirely overpowered by 
their far more violent repugnance to unite 
with Cavaliers and Malignants in behalf 
of the King. Cromwell, on that occasion, 
held much intimate correspondence with 
Argyle ; which made it generally believed 
that the Marqms, in their private confer- 
eoces, acquiesced in the Solent measures 
which were to be adopted by the snocessful 
General against the captive King, whose 
fate was now decided upon. The unfortu- 
nate Marquis always denied this, nor was 
the chaise ever supported hy any tangible 
evidence. 
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32 THE KINCS'S DEATH RESOLVED ON. 

DuriDg these military and political trao- 
■actiobB, Charles bad been engaged in a 
new treaty with the English Parliament, 
which wai condacted at Newport in the Isle 
of 'Wight. It was set on foot in consequence 
of Cromwell's absence with his army, which 
restored the Parliament to some freedom of 
debate, and the Presbyterian members to a 
portion of their influence. If any thing 
could have saved that unfortunate Prince, 
it might have been by accomplishing an 
agreement with the House of Commons, 
while Hamilton's army was yet entire, and 
before the insurrections of the Royalists had 
been entirely suppressed. But he delayed 
closiog the treaty until the army returned, 
flushed with victory over the English Cava- ' 
liers and Scottish Engagers, and deuoon- , 
cing vengeance on the head of the King, 
whom tbey accused of being the sole author 
of the civil war, and liable to punishment 
as Bucb. This became the language of the 
whole party. The palpLts rung with the 
exhortaUouB of the military preachers, de- 
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manding that the King should be given over, 
as a public enemy, to a public trial. 

It vas in vain that Charles had at length, 
with lingering reluctance, yielded every re- 
qnest which the Parliament could demand 
ofhim. It was equally in vain that the Par- 
liament had publicly declared that the con- 
cessions made by the King were sufficient 
to form the basis of a satisfactory peace. 
The army, stirred up by their ambitious 
officers and fanatic preachers, were resolved 
that Charles should he put to an open and 
ignominious death ; and a sufficient force of 
soldiery was stationed in and aronnd Loo- 
don to make resistance impossible, either 
on the part of the Presbyterians or the 
Royalists. 

In order to secure a majority in the House 
of Commons, Colonel Pride, a man who had 
been a brewer, drew up his r^ment at the 
doors of the House of Parliament, and in the 
streets adjacent, and secured the persons of 
npwarda of one hundred and fifty members, 
who, being snpposed'&vourable to reconci- 
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liation with the King, were arrested and 
thrown into prison. Thisactofvioleacewu 
called Pride's Forge. At the same time, 
the House of Lords was shut op. The re- 
miunder of the Honse of CommonB, who 
alone were permitted to sit and vote, were 
all of the Independent party, and ready to 
do whatever should he required by the kA- 
diere. This remnant ofaParliamenl^ under 
the influence of the swords of their own 
soldiers, proceeded to nominate what was 
called a High Court of Justice for the trial 
of King Charles, charged with treason, as 
they termed it, agiunst the people of Eng- 
land. The Court consisted of one hundred 
and thirty persons, chosen &om the army, 
the Parliament, and from such of the citi- 
zens of London as were well affected to the 
proposed change of goremment from a lung- 
dom to a commonwealth. Many of the 
judges ao nominated refused, notwithstand- 
ing, to act upon such a commission. Mean- 
time, the great body of the English people 
beheld these strange preparations with grief 
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and terror. The Scots, broken by the de- 
feat of Hamiltoa and the huccobs of th% 
WhigamoreH' Raid, had no means of giving 



ThoM who drove this procedure forward 
were of different cUues, urged by different 



The higher officen of the army, Crom- 
well, Ireton, and others, seeing they could 
not retain their inflaenee by concluding a 
treaty with Charles, had resolved to de- 
throne and put him to death, in order to 
establiah a military government in their own 
persona. These men had a distinct aim, 
and they in some d^ree attained it. There 
were others among the Independent party, 
who thought they had offended the King so 
&r beyond fbi^veness, that hi^ deposition 
and death were necessary for their own 
safety. The motives of these persons are 
also within the grasp of common appre- 
hension. 

Bat there were also among the Indepen- 
dent members ef Parliament men of a nobler 
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character. There were statesmen who had 
bewildered themselvea with meditatiiigiipon 
theoretical Bchemee, till they had &ncied 
the poBeibility of erecting a Byatem of re- 
publican government on the foundation of 
the ancient monarchy of England. Sach 
men, imposed on by a splendid dream of 
unattainable freedom, imagined that the 
violence put upon the Parliament by the 
•oldiery, and tbe death of the King, when 
it should take place, were but necessary 
stepe to the estahlisbment of this visionary 
&bric of perfect liberty, like the pulling 
down of an old edifice to make room for a 
new building. After this faacifnl class of 
politicians, came enthusiasts of another and 
coarser description, influenced by the wild 
harangues of their crack-br^ned preachers^ 
who saw in Charles not only the head of 
the enemieB with whom they had been con- 
tending for four years with various fortune, 
but also a wicked King of Amalekites, de- 
livered up to them to be hewn in -pieeea in 
the nune of Heaven. Such were the vari- 
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ona motiveB whicli arg«d the actors in thu 
eztraordiDBTy scene. 

The pretext by which they coloured these 
proceedingB was, that the King had levied 
war against hia people, to extend over them 
an unlawful authority. If this had been 
true in point of fact, it was no ground of 
charge agunst Charles in point of law; for 
the constitution of England declares that 
the King can do no wrong, that is, cannot 
be made respongible for any wrong which 
he does. The vengeance of the laws, when 
such wrong is committed, is most justly di-' 
rected against those wicked ministers by 
whom the culpable measure is contrived, 
and the agents by whom it is executed. The 
constitatioa of England wisely rests on the 
principle, that if the counsellors and instru- 
ments of a prince's pleasure are kept under 
wholesome terror of the laws, there is no 
risk of the monarch, in his own unassisted 
person, trant^^ressing the limits of his au- 
thority. 

But in fact the King had not taken arms 
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against the ParlUment to gain any nem 
acd extraordinary extent of power. It ia 
no doabt true, that the Parliament, when 
summoned together, had many juat gri^ 
Tances to complain of; bat these were 
not, in general, innovations of Charles, but 
such exertions of power aa had been cd»- 
tomary in the four last reigns, when the 
crown of England had been freed from the 
restraint of the Barons, without being suf- 
ficiently subjected to' the control of the 
House of Commona, representing the peo- 
pie at large. They were, however, very bad 
precedents ; and, since the King had ahown 
a desire to follow them, theParliamentwere 
most jnstly called upon to resist the repe- 
tition of old encroachments upon their li- 
berty. But before the war broke oat, the 
King had relinquished in favour of the Com* 
mens all they had demanded. The ultimate 
cause of quarrel was, which party should 
have the command of the militia or public 
force of the kingdom. This was a consti- 
tutional part of the King's pren^tive ; for 
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Hie executive power cannot be sud to exist 
nnlees united with tlie power of the eword. 
Violence on eacli aide heigbtened the genfr- 
ral want of confidence. The Parliament, 
as has been before stated, garrisoned, and 
held oat the town of Hull ag^nst Charles ; 
and the King infringed the privileges of the 
Commons, by coming with an armed train 
to arrest five of their members during the 
dtting of Parliament. So that the war mast 
be justly imputed to a train of long-pro- 
tracted quarrels, in which neither party 
could be termed wholly right, and still less 
entirely wroi^, but which created so much 
jealousy on both sides as could scarcely ter- 
minate otherwise than in civil war. 

The High Court of Justice, nevertheless, 
was opened, and the King was brooght to 
the bar on 19th January, 1619. The sol- 
dierSf who crowded the avenues, were taught 
to cry out for justice upon the royal pri- 
soner. When a bystander, afllected by the 
contrast betwixt the King's present and 
former condition, could not refrun from 
c 2 
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saying aload^ " God save your Majesty," 
be was struck and beaten by the gnards 
around him — " A rude cbastisement," sud 
tbe King, "for so alight an offence." Charles 
behaved throughout the whole of the trying 
scene with the utmost dignity. He bore, 
witboat complaining, the reproaches of 
murderer and tyrant, which were showered 
on him by the riotous soldiery ; and when 
a ruffian spit in bis face, the captive mo- 
narch wiped it off with his handkerchief, 
and only said, " Poor creatures ! for half 
a crown they would do the same to their 
father," 

When tbe deed of accusation, stated to 
be in the name of tbe people of England, 
was read, a voice from one of the galleries 
exclumed, " not the tenth part of them 1" 
Again, as the names of the judges were 
called over, when that of General FwHax 
occurred, the same voice replied, " He has 
more sense than to he here." Upon the 
officer who commanded tbe guard ordering 
the ransketeers to fire into the gallery from 
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nrfaicb the interruption came, tbe speaker 
was discoTered to be Lady Fairfax, wife of 
Sir Thomas, the General of the forcea, and 
a daughter of the noble house of Vere, who 
in this manner declared her resentment at 
the extraordinary scene. 

Tbe Kiogj when [4aced at tbe bar, look- 
ed aronnd on the awful preparations for 
trial, on the bench, crowded with avowed 
enemies, and displaying what was still more 
painfol, the faces of one or two ungrateful 
friends, without losing his steady compo- 
sure. When the public accuser began to 
speak, he touched him with bis staff, and 
sternly admonished bim to forbear. He af- 
terwards displayed both talent and boldness 
in bis own defence. He disowned the au- 
thority of the noTel and incompetent court 
before which he was placed ; reminded those 
who sat as his judges, that be was their law- 
ful King, answerable indeed to God for the 
nee of his power, hut declared by the con- 
stitution incapable of doing wrong. "Even 
if the authority of the people were sufficient 
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to place Mm before the bar, he deuiett that 
each authority had been obtuoed. The act 
of Tiolencei he justly stated, was the deed^ 
not of the EDgUeh nation, but of a few- 
daring men, who bad violated, by military 
force, the freedom of the Hooae of Com- 
mons, and altogether destroyed and abolish- 
ed the House of Peers. He declared that 
he spoke not for himself, but for the sake of 
the laws and liberties of England. 

Though repeatedly interrupted byBrad- 
shaw, a lawyer, president of the pretended 
High Court of Justice, Charles pronounced 
his defence iu a manly, yet temperate man- 
ner. Being then three times called on to an- 
swer to the chaise, he as often declined the 
jurisdiction of the Court. Sentence of death 
was then pronounced, to be e^iecttted in 
front of the royal palace, lately his own. 
On the 30th January, 1649, Charles I. 
. was brought forth through one of the win- 
dows in front of the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, upon a large scaffold hung with 
black, and closely surrounded with guards. 
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Two executionerB in maskB attended, (one 
wearing a long grey beard,) beside a block 
and cuahioD. Juxon, a bishop of the Church 
of England, assisted the King's devotions. 
As Charles laid his head on the block, he 
addressed to the bishop, emphatically, the 
word remember, and then gave the signal for 
the fatal stroke. One executioner struck the 
head From the shoulders at a single blow ; 
the other held it up, and proclaimed it the 
head of a traitor. The soldiers shouted in 
triumph, but the multitude generally burst 
out into tears and lamentations. 

This tragic spectacle was far from ac- 
complishing the purpose intended by those 
who had deeigned it. On the contrary, the 
King's serene and religious behaviour at his 
trial and execution excited the sympathy 
and sorrow of many who had been bis ene- 
mies when in power; the injustice and 
brutality which he bore with bo much dig- 
nity, overpowered the remembrance of the 
errors of which he had been guilty ; and 
the almost universal sense of the iniquity 
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of hU sentence, was a prin(npal cause of the 
•nbeequent restoration of bis family to the 
throne. 



CHAP. ir. 

Monlroae makes a SesceiU upon the Sighlandt, it 
taken prisoner, and Bxecuted—CAarlei 11^ 
being dedartd King, arrivet in Scotland — 
CromtpeWs Imxuion o/" Scottand— Batik <^ 
Dunbar — Coronation of Charleall. — He takes 
the Command t^tke Army, marches itUo Eng- 
land, is defeated at Wbnxsler, and Escapes 
ahrcad — Warin Scotlandunder GeneralMonk 
—CromvxU makes himself Lord Protector ^ 
the Bepublics cf Great Britain and Ireland— 
Glencaim's Rising — Exploits of Evan Dhu, 
^Lochiel, Chief ef the Camerons. 

The death of Charles I. was nowhere more 
deeply resented than in hia native country 
of Scotland ; and their national pride was 
the more hart, that they could not hut be 
conainonB that the sorrender of hu person 
by the Scottish army at .Newcastle* was the 
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event which contribated imotedUtoly to 
place him in the handa of his enemies. 

The government, since the Whigamores' 
Raid, bad continued in the hands of Argyle 
and the more rigid Presbyterians ; bat even 
they, no friends to the House of Stewart, 
were bound by the Covenant, which was 
their rule in all things, to acknowledge the 
hereditary descent of their aninent KingSi 
and call to the throne Charles, the eldest 
son of the deceased monarch, providing he 
would consent to unite with his subjects in 
taking the Solemn League and Covenant^ 
for the support of Presbytery, and the put- 
ting down of all other forms of religion. 
The Scottish Parliament met, and resolved 
accordingly to proclaim Charles IL their 
lawful sovereign i bat, at the same time, 
not to admit him to the actual poWer as 
such, anlil he aboald give security for the 
religion, unity, and peace of the kingdoms. 
Commiuioners were sent to wut npon 
Cbarlea, who had retreated to the Conthieot, 
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in order to offer him the tiurone of Seotland 

on these terms. 

The young Prince had already arooDd 
him counsellors of a different character. 
The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, and 
other Scottish nobles, few in number, but 
animated by their leader's courage and zeal* 
advised him to reject the proposal of the 
Presbytflriana to recall him to the nffH 
dignity on such conditions, and offered th«c 
swords and lives to place him on the throne 
by force of arms. 

It tqipears that Charles II., who never 
had any deep senseof int^iity, was willing 
to treat with both of these parties at one 
and the same time ; and th^t he granted a 
commission to the Marquis to attempt a 
descent on Scotland, taking the chance of 
what might be accomplished by his far- 
&iiied fortune and dauntless enterprise, 
while he kept a negotiation afloat ^th the 
Presbyterian commissioners, in case of Mon- 
trose's failure. 

That intrepid but rash eathusiast em- 
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barked at Uamborgh, with some arms and 
treasure, supplied by the northern courts of 
Europe. His &me drew around him a few 
of the emigrant Royalists, chi^y Scottish, 
and be recruited about six hundred German 
merceDariea. His first descent was on the 
Orkney islands, where he forced to arms a 
few hundreds of onwarlike fishermen. He 
.next disembarked on the munland; but the 
natives fled from him, remembering the 
former excesses of his army. Stracban, an 
officer under Lesley, came upon the Marquis 
by surprise, near a pass called Invercharron, 
on the confines of Ross-shire. The Orkney 
men made butliule resistance; &e Germans 
retired to a wood, and tiiwe snrrendered ; 
die few Scottish eom^tenions of Montrose 
foDght bravely, but in vtan. Many gallant 
cavaliers were made prisoners. Montrose, 
when the day was itretrievaUy lost, threw 
off his cloak hearing the star, and after- 
wards changed clothes with an ordinary- 
Highland kem, that he might endeavour 
to effect his esci^. Exhausted with fa^ 
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tigue and buiiger, he wbh at length taken 
by a RosB-shire chief, MacLeod of AsBint, 
who happened to be oat with a party of 
his men in arms. The Marqak discovered 
himaelf to this man, thinking biroaelf s^ 
care of favour, since Assint had been onoA 
his own follower. Bat tempted by a reward 
of four hundred bolla of meal, this wretched 
chief delivered his eld commander into the 
unfriendly hands of David Lesley. 

The CoTenanters, when he who had so of- 
ten made them tremble was at length deliver- 
ed into their hands, celebrated their victory 
with all the exaltation of mean, timid, and 
sullen spirits, aaddenly released from ap- 
prehenBion of imminent daager. Montrosn 
was dragged in a sort of triumph from 
town to town,' in the mean garb ia which 
he had dieguised himself for flight. To the 
boDour of the town of Dundee, which, yon 
will recollect, bad been partly plundered, 
and partly burnt by Moatrose'e forces, du- 
ring his eventful pr<^ess in 1645, the citi- 
sena of that town were the first who sup- 
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plied tltdr bllen foA with dothea befitting 
his rank, withmon^, andwitli neeessariesw 
The Marqius hinuelf must have felt this as 
a severe rebuke for the waatefbl mode in 
which he had carried on hie warfiire ; and 
it waa a still more pier^ng reproach to the 
unworthy victors, who now triumphed over 
a heroic enemy in the same manner as they 
would have done over a detected felon. 

While Montrose was confined in the house 
of the Laird of Grange, In flfeshire, he bad 
almost made his escape through the bold 
stratagem of the Laird's wife, a descendant 
of the house of Somerville. This lady's ad- 
dress had drenched the guards with liquor ; 
and the Marqais, di^uised in female attire, 
witji which she had furnished him, had al- 
ready passed the sleeping sentinels, when 
he was challenged and stopped by a half- 
drunken soldier, who had been rambling 
about without any duty or purpose. The 
alarm being g^ven, he was again secured, 
and the lady's plot was of no avml. She 
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escaped paoisbnteDt only by lier husband's 
connexion with tfae ruling party. 

Before Montrose reached Edinbargh, he 
had been condemned by the Parliament to 
the death of a trutor. The sentence waa 
pronounced, without further trial, upon an 
act of attunder passed whilst he was plun- 
dering Argyle in the winter of 1644 ; and 
it was studiously ag^^avated by every spe- 
cies of infamy. 

The Marquis was, according to the spetnal 
order of Parliament, met at the gates by the 
magistrates, attended by the common bang- 
man, who was clad for the time in his own 
livery. He was appointed, as the most in- 
famous mode of execution, to be hanged 
on a gibbet thirty feet high, his head to be 
fixed on the tolbooth, or prison of Edin- 
burgh,- bis body to be quartered, and bis 
limbs to be placed over the gates of tfae 
principal towns of Scotland. Acoording to 
the sentence, he waa conducted to jail on a 
cart, whereon was fixed a high bench (hi 
wluch he was placed, bound and barebead- 
d2 
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«d, the hone led hy the axeontioiier, weuv 
ing his bonnet, and the noUe prisoner ex- 
pond to the acorn of the people, who were 
expected to hoot at him and revile him. 
Bat the rabble, who came ont with the m- 
dest pnrpoaes, relented when they saw the 
^gnitf of bis bearing ; and ulence, aeeom- 
panied by the sigha and tears of the crowd, 
attended the prepress, which his enemies 
had designed should excite other emotions. 
The only observation he made waa» that 
** the ceremonial of hia entrance had been 
•omewhat iatigning and tedious." 

He was next brought before the I^lia- 
ment, to hear the terms of hia sentence, 
where he appeared with the same manly in- 
difFerenoe. He gazed around on hie assem- 
bled enemies with aa much Gomposore as 
the most unconcerned spectator ; heard 
Loudoun, the Chancellor, apbraid him, in 
a long and violent declamation, with the 
breach of both the first and second Cove- 
nant ; with hia cntel wars at the head of 
the savage Irish and Highlandmen ; and 
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mth the mordflra, treamns, and conflagra- 
tioiiB, which they had occasioned. When 
the Cliancellor had finished, Montrose with 
difficnlty obtained permission to reply. 

He told the Parliament, with his nsnal 
boldnesB, that if he appeared before tbem un- 
covered, and addressed them with respect, 
it was only because the King bad acknow- 
ledged tbeir assembly, by entering into a 
treaty with tbem. He admitted he had ta- 
ken the first, or National Covenant, and had 
acted upon it so long as it was confined to 
its proper pnrposes, but had dissented from 
and opposed those who had used it as a*pre- 
tflzt for asBuIing the royal authority. *'The 
second, or Solemn League and Covenant," 
he swd, ** he had never taken, and was 
therefore in no respect bound by it. He had 
made war by the King's express commi»- 
eion ; and although it was impossible, in 
Ihe course of hostilities, absolutely to pre- 
vent acts of military violence, he had al- 
ways disowned and ponisbed such irr^;n)a- 
rities. He had never," he said, " spilt the 
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blood of a priaoner, even in retaliation cf 
the cold-blooded murder of his officers and 
friends — nay, he had spared the lives of 
thousands in the very ^ock of battle. Hia 
last undertakiog," he continued, " was car- 
ried on at the express command of Charles 
IL, whom they had. proclaimed their sove- 
reign, and with whom they were treating 
as Boch. Therefore, he desired to be used 
by them as a man and a Christian, to whom 
many of them bad been indebted for life 
and property, when the fata of war had 
placed both in his power. He required 
them, in conclusion, to proceed with him 
according to the laws of natare and naUons, 
but especially according to those of Soot- 
land, as they themselves would expect to he 
judged when they stood at the bar of Al- 
mighty God." 

The sentence already mentioned was then 
read to the undaunted prisoner, on which 
he observed, he was more honoured in ha- 
ving his head set on the prison, for the cause 
in which he died, than he would have been 
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in hBTing bia [dctiirfl in tho King** bed- 
chamber. As to tbe distiibution of bis 
limbs, he said he wished he bad flesh enough 
to send some to each city of Europe, in me- 
mory of the cause in which he died. He 
spent tbe night in redacing these ideas into 
poetry. 

Early on the morning of the next day be 
was awakened by tbe drums and trumpets 
calling out the guards, by orders of Parlia- 
ment, to attend on his execution. *' Alas t" 
he said, " I have given these good ftJks 
much trouble while alive, and do I continue 
to be a terror to them on the day I am t(» 
die?" 

Tbe clei^ importuned him, ur^ng r&< 
pentance of bis sins, and offering, on hia ex- 
pressing such compunction, to relieve him 
from tbe sentence of excommunication, un- 
der which he laboured. He calmly replied, 
that though the excommonication bad been 
rashly pronounced, yet it gave him pain, 
and he desired to be freed from it, if a re- 
lazalioD could be ohtiuned, by expreemng 
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penitenee for bis offences as a man ; bat tbat 
ha bad committed none in hia duty to his 
prince and country, and, therefore, had none 
to acknowledge or repent of. 

Johnstone of WarriBton, an eminent Co- 
venanter, intruded himBclf on the noble pri- 
soner, while be was combing the long curled 
hair, which he wore aa a cavalier. Warri- 
ston, a gloomy fanatic, hinted as if it wer« 
hut an idle employment at so solemn a time, 
" I will arrange my head aa I pleaae to-day, 
while it is still my own," answered Mon- 
trose ; " to-morrow it will he yours, and 
you may deal with it as you list." 

The Marquis walked on foot from the pri- 
. son to the Giassmarket, the common place 
of execatioD for the basest felons, where a 
pbbet of extraordinary beight, with a scaf- 
fold covered with black cloth, were erected. 
Here he was agun pressed by the Presbyte- 
rian clergy to own his gmlt. Their cruel and 
illiberal officiousness could not disturb the 
serenity of his temper. To exaggerate the 
infamy of bis punisbmeot, or rather to 
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sbow the mean epite of bis enemies, a book, 
coDttuDing the printed history of his ex- 
ploits, was hung around his neck l^ the 
hangman. This insnlt, likewise, he treated 
■with contempt, saying, he accoimted ench a 
record of hia services to his prince as a sym- 
bol equally honourable with the badge of the 
Garter, which the King had bestowed on 
him. Id all other particulars, Montrose 
bore himself with the same calm dignity, 
and finally submitted to execution with snch 
resolved courage, that many, even of his bit- 
terest enemies, wept on l^e occasion. He 
suffered on the 81st of May, 1650, 

Argyle, the mortal foe of Montrose, ex- 
ulted in private over the death of his ene- 
my, but abstained from appearing in Par- 
liament when he was condemned, and from 
witnessing his ^ecution. He is even said 
to have shed tears when he heard the scene 
rehearsed. His son, Lord Lorn, was less 
scrupulous ; he looked on his feud^ ene- 
my's last moments, and even watched the 
blows of the executioner's axe, while he 
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diBBevered the head from the body. lOg 
craelty was requited ia the enbBeqaent 
ragn ; and indeed Heaven Boon after made 
maiufeat the folly, as well as guilt, which 
destroyed this celebrated commander, at a 
time when approaching war might hare 
rendered hia talents invaluable to his coan- 
try. 

Other noble Scottish blood was spilt at 
the same lime» both at home and in Eng- 
land. The Marqnis of Huntly, who had 
always acted for the Kiig» though he had 
injored bis afi^rB by Mb hesitation to co- 
operate with Montrose* was beheaded at 
Edinburgh ; and Urry, who had been some- 
times the enemy, sometimes the follower of 
Montrose, was executed with others of th« 
Marquis's prinoipal followers. 

The unfortunate Duke of Hamilton, a man 
of a gentle but indecisive character, was 
taken, as I have told you, in his attempt to 
invade Enghind and deliver the King, whom 
he seems to have served with fidelity, though 
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he felt under faia susjncion, and even Buffer- 
ed a long imprisonment by the royal order. 
While he waa confined at ^^ndsor, Chailes, 
previooB to his trial, waa brooght there by 
the soldiov. The dethroned King was per- 
jmtted a momentary interview with the aub- 
jecf^ who bad loat fortnne and liberty in his 
cauae< Hamilton borat into tears, and fiang 
himself at the King's feet, exclaiming, ** My 
dear maater I"—*' I have been a daxt mas- 
ter to yon indeed," aaid Charles, kindly 
raiaijig him. AfW the execution of the 
King, Hamilton, with the Earl of Holland, 
Ijord Capel, and others, who bad promoted 
the rifflng of the royalista on ^ffereat pmntSi 
were condemned to be beheaded. A atont' 
old cavaUer, Sir John Owen, was one of 
the number. When the sentence waa pro- 
nonnced, he exclaimed it was a great ho- 
nour to a poor Welsh knight to be behead- 
ed with ao many nohles, adding, with an 
oath, " I thought they would have hanged 
me." This gallant old man's life waa spa- 
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red, when his compantoas in nuBfortane 
were executed. 

While these bloody scenes were proceed- 
ing, the Commission era of the Scottish Par- 
liament continued to carry on the treaty 
with Charles II. He had nearly broken it 
off, when Montrose's execution was report- 
ed to him ; hut a sense of his own duplicity 
in maintaining a treaty with the Parlia- 
ment, while he gave Montrose a commiseion 
to invade and make war on them, smother- 
ed his complaints on the subject. At length 
Charles, seeing no other resource, agreed to 
accept the crown of Scotland on the terms 
offered, which were those of the most abso- 
lute compliance with the will of the Scot- 
tish Parliament in civil afimrs, and with the 
pleasure of the General Assembly of tha 
Kirk In ecclesiastical concerns. Above all, 
the young King promised to ti^e apon bim 
the obligations of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and to further them by every 
means in his power. On these conditioiu 
the treaty was concluded ; Charles sailed 
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from Holland, and arriving on the coast of 
Scotland, landed near the month of the ri- 
ver Spey, and advanced to Stirling. 

Scotland was at this time divided into 
three parties, highly inimical to each other. 
There was, first, the rigid Presbyterians, 
of whom Argyle was the leader. This waa 
theJactloD which had, since the Whigamores* 
Raid, been in possessioD of the supreme 
power of government, and with its leaders 
the King had made the treaty in Holland. 
Secondly, tbemoderate Preaby terians, call- 
ed the Engagers, who had joined with Ha- 
milton in his incurnon into England. These 
were headed by the Earl of Lanark, who 
snceeeded to the dnkedom of Hamilton on 
.tbe execation of bis brother ; by Lauder' 
dale, a man of very considerable talents ; 
Dunfermline and others. Thirdlt, there 
was, the party of the Absolute Loyalist^ 
frieods and followers of Montrose ; such as 
the Marquis of Hnntly, Lord Ogilvy, a few 
other nobles and gentlemen, and some High- 
land chiefs, too ignorant and too remotely 
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aitnated to have any inflnence io state af' 
(aira. 

A» all diese three parties aeknowledged, 
with more or less warmth, the sovereignty 
of King Charles, it might have seemed no ^ 
very difficult matter to have nnited them in 
the same patriotic purpose of nuunhdniD^ 
the national indepeadenoe of the kingdom. 
But successful resistance to the Ei^lish 
was a task to which the hig^ Presbyterians, 
being the ruling party, thought themselves 
perfectly competent Indeed they entertain- 
ed the most presumptuous confidence in 
their-own strength, and their clergyassa- 
red them, that so far from the aid of either 
Engagers or Malignants being profitable to 
them in the common defence, the presence 
of any such profane asHietants would draw 
down the curse of Heaven on the cause, 
which, if trusted to the hands of true Core- 
nanters only, could not ful to prosper. 

Ai^Ie, therefore, and his liiends, recei- 
ved the young King with all the ontward 
marks of profound respect. But they took 
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e&re to give him hU own mil in no one par- 
ticolar. They excluded from attendauM on 
hifl person all hia Eoglish adherents, sospi- 
ciouB of their attachmeat to Prelacy and 
malignant opinions. The ministers heset 
him with exhortations and sermons of im- 
moderate length, introduced on all occa* 
sions, and exhausting the patience of a 
yonng prince, whose strong sense of the ri- 
dicoIouB, and impatience of seriona subjects, 
led him to receive with heartfelt contempt 
and di^ust the homely eloquence of the 
long-winded orators. The preachers also 
gave him offence, by chooeiug frequently for 
thNT themes the sins of his &ther, the 
idola^ of his mother, who was a Catholic, 
^d what they frankly termed his own ill- 
di^uised disposition to mah'gnity. They 
nombered up the judgments which, they 
affirmed, these sins had brought on his 
father's house, and they prayed that they 
might not be followed by similar punish- 
ments upon Charles himself. These ill- 
timed «id ill-judged admooitiona were so 
b2 
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often repeated, as to Impress on the young 
King's mind a feeling of dislike and disgastj 
with which be remembered the Presbyterian 
preachers and thur doctrines as long as he 
lived. 

SometimeB theor fanaticism and want of 
judgment led to ridicalooB scenes. It is 
stud, that on one occasion a devout lady, . 
who lived opposite to the royal lodgings, 
saw from her window the young King en- 
gaged in a game at cards, or some other 
fnvoloas amosement, which the rigour of 
the CoTenaaters denounced as sinful. Tfa« 
lady communicated this important discovery 
to her minister, and it reached the ears of 
the Commission of the Kirk, who nioned a 
venerable member of their body to reboke 
the monarch personally for this act of back- 
sliding. The clergyman to whom this deli- 
cate commisuonwas intrusted, was a shrewd 
old man, who saw no great wisdom in the 
proceedings of his brethren, but executed 
their commands with courtly dexterity, and 
summed up his ghostly admonition with a 
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request, that whan his Majesty indulged in 
cdmilar recreations, he voold be pleased to 
take the precaution of shattiog the win- 
dows. The King laughed, and was glad to 
escape so well from the apprehended lec- 
ture. Bnt events were fast approaching 
which had no jesting aspect. 

England, to which yoa must now turn 
yonr att«ntJon, had totally changed its out* 
ward constitation since the death of the 
King. Cromwell, who, using the victoriong 
army as his tools, was already in the real 
possession of the supreme power, had still 
more tasks than one to accomplish, before 
he dared ventare to assume the external 
appearance of it. He suffered, therefore, 
ihe diminished and mntilatedHouse of Com- 
mons to exist for a season, during which 
Hm philosophical Republicans of the party 
passed resolnlions that monarchy should 
nerer be agun established in England ; that 
the power of the Executive Grovemment 
should be lodged in a Council of State; and' 
that the House of Iiords should be abolished* 
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Meantime, Cromwell led inpersooapart 
of his victorioas army to Ireland, which had 
beea the scene of more frightful disordera 
than England, or even Scotlaod. These had 
begunby the Catholic inhabitants rieing upoa 
the Protestanta, and murdering many thou- 
sands of them in what is termed the Irish 
Massacre. This had been followed by a ge- 
neral war between the opposite parties in re- 
ligion, but st.length the address of the Duke 
of Ormond, as devoted a loyalist as Mon- 
trose, contrived to engage a large portion of 
the Catholics on the ude of Charles ; and 
Ireland became the place of ref age to all the 
Cai'aliers, or remains of the royal party* 
who b^;an to aasume a formidable appear- 
ance in that island. The ariival of Crom- 
well suddenly changed this gleam of fortune 
into cloud and storm. Wherever this fated 
General appeared he was victorioas; and in 
Ireland, in order perhaps to strike terror 
into a fierce people, (for Oliver Cromwell 
was not bloodthirsty by disposition,) he 
made dreadful execution among the van- 



quished, particalarif at the Btorming of the 
town of Drt^lieda, where his troops spared 
neither «ez nor age. He now returned to 
England, with even greater terror attached 
to hie name than hefore. 

The new Commonwealth of England had 
no intention tliat the son of the King whom 
they had pnt to death, should be suffered 
to establish himself qaietly in the nster 
kingdom of Scotland, and eujoy the power, 
when opportunity offered, of aguu calling 
to arms bis numerous adherents in £ng* 
land, and disturbing or perhaps destroying 
their new-modelled republic. They were 
resolved to prevent this danger by making 
war on Scotland, while stiU weakened by 
her domestic dissensions ; and compelling 
her to adopt the constitution of a republic, 
and to become confederated with their own. 
This proposal was of course haughtily re- 
jected by the Scots, as it implied a renunci- 
ation at once of King and Kirk, and a total 
alteration of the Scottish constitution in 
(nvil and ecclesiastical government. The 
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ruling parties of both nations, therefore, 
prepared for the contest. 

The rigid PrcBbyterians in Scotland show- 
ed now a double anxiety to exclude from 
their army all, however otherwise well qna- 
lilied to assist in such a crisis, whom they 
regarded as suspicious whether as absolute 
Malignants, or as approaching nearer to 
their own doctrines, by professing only a 
moderate and tolerant attachment to Pres- 
bytery. 

Yet even withtrnt the assistance of these 
excluded parties, the Convention of Estates 
assembled a fine army, full of men enthu- 
siastJc in the caose in which they were 
about to fight; and feeling all the impulse 
which could be given by the rude eloquence 
of tbeir favourite ministers. Unfortunate- 
ly the preachers were not disposed to limit 
themselves to the task of animating the 
conrage of the soldiers ; but were so pre- 
sumptuous as to interfere with and control 
the plans of the General, and movements of 
the army. 
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The army of Eogland, cbnsiBtin^ almost 
entirely of Independents, amongst whom 
any man who chose might exert the office of 
a clergyman, resembled the Preebyterian 
troops of Scotland ,- for both armies profess- 
ed to appeal to Hearea for the justice of 
their cause, and both resounded with psalms, 
prayers, exhortatioils, and religious exer- 
cises, to confirm the feith, and animate the 
zeal of the soldiers. Both likewise nsed 
the same language in their proclamatJons 
aguDSt each other, and it was euch as im- 
plied a war rather on account of religion 
than of temporal interests. The Scottish 
proclamations declared the army command- 
ed by Cromwell to be a union of the most 
perverse heretical sectaries, of every dif- 
ferent persuasion, agreeing in nothing, sa- . 
ving their dedre to effect the ruin of the 
unity Rnddiscipline of the Chiistian Church, 
and tile, destruction of the Covenant, to 
which most of their leaders had sworn fide- 
lity. The army of Cromwell replied to 
them in the same style. They declared 
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that they valued the ChristiaD Church ten 
thoiuand tiineH more than thdr own lives. 
They protested that they were not only a 
rod of iron to dash sannder the connQon 
enemies, bat a hedge (though unwtirthy) 
abont the divine vineyard. Ab for the Co- 
venant, they protested that, were it not for ' 
making it an object of idolatry, they would 
be content, if called upon to encounter the 
Scots in this quarrel, to place that national 
engagement on the point of their pikes, and 
let God himself j udge whether diey or thur 
opponents had best observed its obligations. 
Althongh the conten^ng nations thoa 
nearly resembled each other in their ideas 
and language, there was betwixt the Scottish 
and English soldiers one difference, and it 
proved a material one. In the English army 
the officers inusted upon being preachers^ 
and though their doctrine was wild enooghj 
their ignorance of theology had no effect on 
military events. But with the Scots, the 
PT^byterian cleigy were unhappily seized 
with the oppoiste rage of acting as officers 
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and generals, and their ekill in their ow° 
profession of divinity coald not redeem the 
erroi^ which they committed in the art of 
war. 

Fairfax having declined the command of 
the English army, his oMUscience (for he 
was a Presbyterian) not permitting him to 
eng^;e in the war, Cromwell accepted with 
joy the supreme military anthority, and pre- 
pared for the invasion of Scotland. 

The wars between the sister kii^oms 
■eemed now about to be rekindled, after the 
interv^ of two thirds of a century ; and 
notwitfastandiDg the greatly superior power 
of England, there was no room for absolute 
confidence in her ultimate success. The 
Scots, though divided into parties, so fas as 
church government was concerned, were 
unuiimous in acknowledging the right of 
Kin^Charlee, whereas the English were lar 
from making common cause against his 
claims. On the contrary, if the stem army 
of Sectaries, now about to take the field, 
should sustfdn any great disaster, theCava- 
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lien of England, with ^eat part of tbe 
PreBbytflrians in that country, were alike 
disposed to pat the King once more at the 
head of the government ; ho that the tkt» not 
(^ Scotland alone, bat of England also, waa 
committed to th^erentof the present war. 
Neither were the armies and. generals 
opposed to each other unworthy of the 
Btmggte. If the army of Cromwell con- 
msted of Teteran eoldierfl, inured to constant 
victory, that of Scotland was fresh, namer- 
ouB, and masters of their own strong conn- 
■ try, which was the destined scene of action. 
If Cromwell bad defeated the most cele- 
brated generals of the Cavaliers, David Lea- 
ley, the effective commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, had been victor over Montrose, 
more renowned perhaps than any of them. 
If Cromwell was a general of the most de- 
cisive character, celebrated for the battles 
which he had wpn, Lesley was, by early 
educaUon, a trained soldier, more skilfni 
than his antagoout in taking positions, de- 
fending passes, and all the previous arrange- 
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menta of a campaign. With these advan- 
tages on tha dlfforent tades, the eventfal 
struggle commenced. 

Early in the summer of 1 650, Cromwell 
invaded Scotland at the head of hu veteran 
and well-diBciplined troogM Bat,onmarch- 
ing throagh BerwickHhireTndEastLothiana 
he foand that the countrywas abandoned by 
the population, and stripped of every thing 
which could supply the hostile army. No- 
thing was to be seen save old spectre-look- 
ing women, clothed in white flannel, who 
told the English officers that all the men ' 
had taken arms, under command of the 
Barons. 

Subsisting chiefly on the provisions, sup- 
plied by a fleet, which, sailing along the 
coast, aciBompanied his movements, the 
English General approached the capital, 
where Lesley had settled his head-quarters. 
The right wing of the Scottish army rested 
upon the high grounds at the rise of the 
monntaiii called Arthur's Seat, and the len 
wing was posted at Leith ; while the high 
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bank, fomiflrty called Leith Walk, made a 
part of his lines, whicfa, defended by a nn- 
merouB artillery, completely protected the 
metropolis. Cromwell skirmished with the- 
Scottish advanced posts near to Restalri^ 
but Ub cniiaBUca were so warmly encoun- 
tered, that they g^ed no adTantage, and 
their General was obliged to withdraw to 
Mnsselbnrgh. Hia next effort was made 
from the westi^ard. 

The English army made a eircoit from 
the coast proceeding inland to Colin ton* 
Bedhall, and other places near to the eastern 
extremity of the Pentland Hills, from which 
Cromwell hoped to advance on Ediobaigh. 
Bat Lesley was immediately on his guard. 
He left his position betwixt Edinburgh and 
Leith, and took oue which covered the city 
to the westward* and was protected by the 
Water of Leith, and the several cuts, drains, 
and mill-leads, at Sanghton, Coltbridge, 
and the houses and villages in that quarter. 
Here Cromwell again found the Scota in 
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order of battle, tind agua \na oUiged to 
inthdraw after a distant cannonade. 

The necea^ty of retnrning to the neigh- 
bourhood of his fleet, obliged Cromwell to 
march back to his encampment at Miusel- 
bni^h. Nor was he permitted to remain 
there in qoiet. At the dead of night, a 
strong body of cavalry, called the raiment 
of the Kirk, well armed at all points, broke 
into the Eoglish lines, with loud crieB of^ 
** God and the Kirk ! all ie ours !" It wu 
with some difficnlty that Cromwell rallied 
his soldiers upon this sodden alarm, in 
which he sustained considerable loss, though 
the aasailanta were finally compelled to re- 
treat. 

The fiitnatioD of the English army now 
became critical ; — their provisions were 
nearly exhausted, the commnnioalion with 
the fleet grew daily more precarioas, while 
Lesley, with the same prndenoe which had 
hitherto guided his defence, bafSed all the 
schemes of the English leader, without ex^b- 
nog bis army to the risk of a general action ; 
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nntil Cromwell, furly outgeneralled by the 
address of hia enflmy, was compelled io re- 
tire towards England. 

Lesley, on bis pait, left bis encampment 
witboot delay, for the parpirae of intercepU 
ing the retreat of the English. Moving by 
a shtnrter line than Cromwell, who was ob- 
liged to keep the coast, he took poesession 
with his army of the skirts of Lammermoor, 
a ridge of bills terminating on the sea near 
the town of Danbu", abounding with diffi- 
cnlt passes, all of which he oecapiedstrongly. 
Here he proposed to await tbe attadk of the 
English, with every chance, nay, almost 
with the cert^nty, of gaining a great and 
decisive victory, 

Cromwell was rednced to moch perw 
plexity. To force bis way, it was iiece»- 
Htry to attack a tremendous pass called 
Cockbam's path, where, according to Crom- 
well's own description, tme man might do 
more to defend, than ten to make way. And 
if' he engaged in this desperate enterprise, 
be was liid»le to be assaulted by the numer- 
i 
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ous forces of Lesley in Sank and rear. He 
Baw all the danger, and entertained thoughts 
of embarking his foot on board of his ships, 
and cutting bis own way to Enghind as he 
best could, at the head of bis cavalry. 

At this moment, the interference of the 
Presbyterian preachers, and the inflnence 
whiuh they possessed over the Scottish army 
and its General, mined this fair promise of 
success. In spite of all the prudent remon- 
strances of Lesley, they insisted that the 
Scottish army should be led from thor 
strong position, to attack the English upon 
equal ground. This, in the langui^e of 
Scripture, tiiey called going down against 
the Philistines at Gilgal. 

Cromwell had slept at the Duke of Rox- 
burghe's house, called Broxmoutb, and bis 
army was stationed io the park there, when 
he reeeired news that the Scots were lea> 
nng tbeir fastnesses, and about to hazard a 
battle on the level plain. He exclaimed* 
" that God had delivered them into his 
bands ;" and calling for hia horse, placed 
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hinuelf at the bead of bis tiw^M. Coming 
to the bead of a r^ment of Lancubire 
men, he foand one of their officers, whi]e 
tbey were in the act of marchiDg to battle, 
in a fit of Bodden enthnraaam holding forth 
or preaching to the men. Cromwell also 
lifltenod, and seemed affected by bis di»* 
coarse. At thia moment the sun showed 
his hroad orb on the level surface of the sea, 
which is close to the scene of action. " Let 
the Lord arise," he said, "and let his ene- 
mies be scattered ;" and presently after, 
looking upon the field where the Ifattle bad 
now commenced, be added, " I profess th^ 
flee." 

Cromwell's hopes did not deceive him. 
The hastily rused Scottish levies, thus pre- 
Bnmptuonsly opposed to the veteran soldiers 
(Kftbe English Commander, proved nneqoal 
to stand the shock. Two regimente fonght 
bravely, and were almost all cnt off; but the 
greater part of Lesley's army fell into coa- 
foMon without much resistance. Great 
slanghter ensued, and many prisoners were 
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made, wliom the cruelty of the Eaglisli go- 
vemment destined to a fate hitherto dq- 
bnowD ia Cbristian warfare. They trans- 
portcd to the English settlements in Ame- 
rica those unfortonate captives, subjects of 
an independent kingdom, who bore arms by 
order of their own lawful government, and 
there sold them for slaves. 

The decisive defeat at Dunbar opened 
the whole of the sonth of Scotland to Crom- 
well. The Indapendeats foand a few friends 
and brothersectariesamongthe gentry, who 
had been hitherto deterred, by the fear of 
the Presbyterians, from making their opi- 
nions pnblic. Almost all the strong places 
on the sonth side of the Forth were won 
by the arms of the -English, or yielded by 
the timidity of their defenders. Edinbui^ 
Castle WBB surrendered, not without sus- 
picion of gross treachery ; and Tantallott, 
Hame, Roslio, and Borthwick, with other 
fortresses, fell into their hands. 

Latemal dissension added to the calami- 
toue state of Scotland. The Committee 
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of Ettatea, mtli the King, and the remain- - 
der of Lesley's army, retreated to Starling, 
where they still hoped to make a stand, by 
defending the passes of the. Forth. A Par- 
liament, held at Perth, was in this extre- 
mity disposed to relax in the extreme ri- 
gour of its exclosive doctrines, and to admit 
into the army, which it laboured to reia- 
foroe, snch of the moderate PresbyterianB* 
or Engagers, and even of the Royalists and 
Malignanta, as were inclined to make a 
formal confaBsion of ihtar former errors. 
The Royalists rradily enough complied with 
this requisition ; but as their pretended r^ 
peotance was generally r^arded as a mere 
farce, submitted to that they might oIh 
tun leave to bear arms for the King, the 
stricter Presbyterians looked upon thia 
compromise with Malignants as a sinful 
seeking for help from Egypt The Presby- 
terians of the western counties, in particu- 
lar, carried this opinion so far, as to think 
this period of national distress an auspici- 
ous time for disckuming the King's interest 
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and title. Refusing to allow that the victory 
of DuDbar was owing to tlie loUitary akill 
of Cromwell, and the disciplined valoar of 
Ilia troopsi they set it down as a cha)iti8&- 
mentjoatly inflicted on the Scottish nation 
for esponsing the Royal cause. Under this 
separate banner there assembled an army of 
aboat foar thoosand men, commanded by 
Kerr and Strachan. They were resolved, 
at the same time, to oppose the English in- 
vauon, and to fight with the King's forces, 
and thus embroil the kingdom in a three- 
fold war. The leaders of this third party, 
who were colled Remonstrators^ made a 
smart attack on a large body of English 
troops, stationed in Hamilton under Gene- 
ral Lambert, and were at first successfol ; 
but falling into disorder, owing to their 
very success, they were ultimately defeated. 
Kerr, one of their leaders, was wounded, 
and made prisoner; and Strachan soon 
afterwards revolted, and joined the English 
army. 

Cromwell, in the meanwhile, made the 
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fiurest promises to all who would listen to 
him, and laboured, not altogether in vaiu, to 
impreBB the rigid Presbyterian party with a 
belief, that they had better join with the In- 
dependents, althoogh disallowing of chnreh- 
govemment, and thns obt^n peace and a 
close alliance with England, than adhere 
to the cause of the King, who, with his fa- 
ther's house, had, he sud, been so long the 
tronblers of Israel. And here I may intei^ 
mpt the course of public events, to tell yon 
an anecdote not generally known, but ca- 
rious as illustrating the character of Crom- 
well. 

Shortly after the battle of Dunbar, Crom- 
well visited Glasgow ,* and on Sanday at- 
tended the Presbyterian service in the 
principal church of that dty. The preach- 
er, a ri^d Presbyterian, was nothing inti- 
midated by the presence of the English Gre- 
neral ; but entering freely upon state af- 
faire, which were then a common topic in 
the pulpit, he preached boldly on the errors 
and heresies of the Independent seetariet. 
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insisted on the duty of resisUng tlieir doc- 
trinee, sad even spoke with little respect 
of the poraou of Cromwell himself. An 
officer who sat hehind Cromwell, whisper- 
ed aomatluDg ia his ear more than once, and 
the General as often seemed to impose si- 
lence upon him. The cariosity of the con- 
gT^atioa was strongly excited. At length 
the service was ended, and Cromwell was in 
the act of leaving the church, when he cast 
his eyes on one Wilson, a mechanic, who had 
long resided at Glasgow, and c^ed on him 
by name. The man no sooner saw the Ge* 
neral take notice of him than he ran away. 
Cromwell directed that he should befoUow- 
ed, and brought before him, but'withont in- 
jury. At the same time he sent a civil mes- 
sage to the clergyman who had preached, 
desiring to see him at his quarters. These 
things augmented the curiosity of the town's 
people ; and when they saw Wilson led aa 
prisoner to the General's apartments, many 
remuned about the door, watching theresuU. 
Wilson soon returned, and joyfully showed 
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bis acqaointaoces some money which the 
Eng^lish GeDeral had given him to drink 
his health. His buBiness with Cromwell 
wa8 easily explained. This man had been 
son of a footman who had attended James 
VI. to England. By some accident WiIboo 
bad served his apprenticesbipto b shoemaker 
in the same town where Cromwetl's father 
. tired, bad often played with Master Oliver 
while they were both children, and had 
obliged him by making balls and other play- 
things for htm. When Wilson saw that his 
old companion recognised him, he ran away, 
because, recollecting his father had- been a 
servant of the royal family, be thought the 
General, who was known to have bronght 
ihe late Xing to the block, might nourish ill- 
will gainst all who were connected with 
him, Bnt Cromwell had received him kind- 
ly, spoken of tbeir childish acquaintance, 
and gave him some money. The familiarity 
with which he seemed to treat him, encoa- 
. raged Wilsontoaskhijilbrmerfriendwbatit 
was that pasBed betwixt the officer and him. 
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when the preacher was thondering Trom the 
pulpit against the sectaries and their Gene- 
ral. " He called the clergyman an insolent 
rascal," said Cromwell, not unwilling, per- 
hapti, that his forbearance should be made 
pabtic, " and asked my leave to pull him 
oat of the pulpit by the ears ; and I com- 
jnanded him to ut still, telliag him the mi- 
nister was one fool> and he another." Thia 
anecdote seiree to show Cromwell's reeol- 
lectlon of persons and faces. He next gave 
audience to the preacher, and used argu- 
ments with him which did not reach the 
public; but were so convincing, that the 
minister pronounced a second discourse in 
the evening, in a tone much mitigated to- 
wards Independency and ite professors. 

While the south of Scotland was over- 
awed, and the Western 'Remonstrators 
were dispersed by Cromwell, the Scottish 
Parliament, though retired beyond the 
Forth, still miuntwned a show of decided 
<q;>position. They resolved upon the coro- 
aatiios of Charles, a ceremony hitherto de- 
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ftrred, but wbich they determined now to 
perform, as a solemn pledge of their resolu- 
tion to support the Gonatitution and reli- 
gion of Sootland to the last. 

But the melancholy solemnity had been 
nearly prevented by the absence of the prin- 
apal personage. Cbarles, diBgusted with 
the invectives of the Presbyterian clergy, 
and perhaps remembering the fate of his 
father at Newcastle, formed a hasty purpose 
of flying from the Presbyteriaa oamp. He 
had not been sufficiently aware of the weak- 
ness of the Royalists, who recommended 
this wild step, and he actually Went off to 
the hills. But he found only a few High- 
landers at ClbVB, mthont &e appearaneeof 
an army, which he had promised himself, 
and was easily induced to return to the 
camp with a party who had been dispatched 
in pursuit of him. 

This excursion, whioh was called the 
Start, did not greatly tend to inerease con- 
fidence betwixt the young King and hie Pre** 
bjrteiian connaellors. The ceremony of the 
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coronation was performed mth such aolem- 
nitios as the time admitted, but mingled 
with circumstanceB which must have been 
h^hly disgusting to Charles. The con- 
firmation of the Covenant was iatrodaced as 
an essential part of the solemnity ; and the 
coronation was preceded by a national fast 
and humiliation, espressly held on aceoont 
of the sins of the Royal Family. A sus- 
pected hand, that of the Marquis of Argyle, 
placed an .insecure crown on the bead of 
the son, whose father he had been one of the 
principal instrumeate in dethroning. 

These were bad omens. But, on th» 
other hand, the King enjoyed more liberty 
than before; most of the Engagers had 
resumed their seats in Parliament; and 
many Royalist officers were received into 
the army. 

Determined at this time not to be tempt- 
ed to a disadvantageous battle, the Xing, 
who assumed the command of the army in 
person, took up a line in front of Stirling, 
having in his front the tlver of Carron. 
g2 
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Cromwell approached, but could nnther 
wiUi pradencfl attack the Scots in their 
lines, nor find means of inducing them to 
hazard a battle, unless on great advan- 
tage. After the armies had confronted each 
other for more than a mon^, Cromw^ 
diApatched Colonel Overton into Rfe, to 
tarn the left flank of the Scottish armyt 
and intercept their supplies. He vas en- 
countered near the toWn of InTerknthlng 
hj the Scots, cohimanded by Holbom and 
Brown. The first 6f these officers behaved 
basely, and pwhapstreacherously. Browo 
fought well and bravely, hot fibally sus- 
taining a total defeat, was made prisoner, 
and aflerwards died of grief. 

The sitnation of the mdin Scottii^ army, 
under Charles in person, became hazard- 
ous afler this defeat, for their potdUon waa 
rendered precarious by the footing which 
the English obtained in the counties of Fife 
and Kinroi^, Which enabled them to inter- 
cept the King's supplies and communica- 
tions from the north. In this distresaed si- 
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tuation CLarIm adopted a bold and decisive 
measarfi. He resolved to transfer the war 
from Scotland to Eugland, and, suddenlir 
noEong bit camp, he moved to the south- 
westward by rapid marchoe, hoping to rouse 
his friends in England to arms, before 
Oromwell could overtake him. But the 
tsavaliers of England were now broken and 
dispirited, and were, besides, altogether un- 
prepared for this hasty invasion, which 
sMmed rather the effect of despair than 
the result of deliberate and settled resoln* 
tion. The Presbyterians, tboogh rather 
Inclined to the "Royal cause, were still less 
disposed to hazard a junction vnth bim, 
until terms of mutual accommodation could 
be settled. They were divided and uncer- 
tain, while the republicans wer« resolved 
and active. 

The English militia assembled under Lam- 
iMMTt to oppose Charles in front, and Crom- 
well followed close in his rear, to take eve- 
ry advantage that could offer. The Scots 
reached without much opposition the city of 
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Worcester, where, Sd September, 1651, Ute 
miUtia, commanded by Lambert, and the 
rc^lar forces nnder Cromwell, attacked 
the Royalists with doable the numbn of 
their forces. Clarendon and oiber -English 
aathors represent the Scottish army as ma- 
king little resistance. Cromwell, on the 
contrary, talks of the battle of Worcester, 
in his peculiar phraseology, as " a stiff bu- 
siness — a very glorious mercy — as stiff a 
contest as be had ever beheld." But, well 
or ill disputed, the day was totally lost. 
Three thouaaud men were slain in the 6eld, 
ten thousand were taken, and such of them 
as surrived their wounds, and the horrors 
of overcrowded jails, were shipped off to the 
plantations as slaves. 

Charles escaped from the iield, and con- 
cealed himself in obscure retreats, under 
variooB disguises. At one time he was 
obliged to hide himself in the boughs of « 
spreading oak-tree ; hence called the Royal 
Oak. At another time he rode before alady, 
Mrs Lane, in the quality of a groom; an^ 
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in this disuse passed through a part of the 
Parliament forces. After infinite fatiguei 
many romantic adventures, and the moat 
imminent risk of discovery, lie at length 
Uo^ed by sea, and for eight years con- 
Unned to wander from one foreign court to 
Miotber, a poor, neglected, and insulted nd* 
Tcuturer, the claimunt of thrones which he 
teemed destined never to possess. 

The defeat at Worcester was a death- 
blow to the resistance of the King's party 
in Scotland. The Parliament, driven from 
Stirling to the Highlands, endeavoured in 
rain to assemble new forces. The English 
troops, after Cromwell's departure, were 
placed ander the command of General 
Monk, who now began to make a remark- 
able figure in tboM times. He Was a gen- 
tleman of good birth, bad been in arms for 
the King's service, but being made prison- 
er, had finally embraced the party of the 
Parliament, and fought for them in Ire- 
land. He was accounted a brave and skil- 
ful commander, totally free from the spirit 
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of fanatlfnsin so geoeral in the taray of 
Cromwell, and a man of deep sagacity, and 
a cold reserved temper. Under Monk's 
condact, seconded by that of Overton, Al- 
nred, aod other parliamentary officers, the 
cities, castles, and fortresses of Scotland 
were reduced one after another. The par- 
tial resistance of the wealthy seaport of 
Dundee, in particnlar, was punished with 
the eKtremities of fire and sword, so that 
other towns became terrified, and surren- 
dered without opposition. 

The castle of Dunottar, in Kincardine- 
shire, the hereditary fortress of the Earls 
Marischal, made an honourable defence 
under George Ogilvy of Barras. It is situ- 
ated npon a rock, almost separated from 
the land by a deep ravine on the one side, 
and overhanging the ocean on the other. 
In this strong fortress the Honours of Scot> 
land, as they were called, had been depo- 
sited after the battle of Donbar, These 
were the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, 
the symbols of ScoMish sovcwignty, which 
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were r^^arded by the nation with peculiar 
TenemtioD. The terror was great lest pled- 
ges, with which the national honoar was 
SO intimately connected, shoold fall into 
the hands of foreign schismatics and r&- 
puhlicans. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish, ardently desirous to possess themselves 
of these trophies, (the rather that they had 
formed a disproportioned idea of thor in- 
trinsic value,) besieged the castle closely, 
aud blockaded it by sea and land. As tfa»r 
provisions began to fail, the Governor fore- 
saw that further defence most speedily 
become impaasible ; and, with the assis- 
tance of Mr Granger, minister of KinnefF, 
ho formed a stratagem for securing the 
ancient aiid venerable regalia from the dis- 
honour which threatened them. The first 
preparation was to spread a report, that 
these national treasures had been carried 
abroad by Sir John Keith, a younger son 
of the Earl of Marischal, ancestor of the 
family of Kintore. Mrs Grauger, the mi- 
nister's irife, was the principal agent in 
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tlte Bubsequent part of tha scheme. Ha- 
ving obtained of the English ganeral the 
permission to bring out of the castle some 
hards (or bimdlea) of lint, which she aaid 
was her property, she had the courage 
and address to coaceal the regalia witbm 
the hards of lint, and carried them boldljr 
through the English camp, at Uie risic of 
much ill usage, had she been discovered in 
an attempt to deprive the greedy soldiery 
of their prey. Mrs Granger played her part 
eo boldly, that she imposed on the general 
himself, who coarteously saluted her, and 
helped her to mount on horseback as she 
left the encampment, little guessing with 
what a valuable part of his expected booty 
«he was loaded. Arriving with her pre- 
. cious chai^ at Kinneff, the minister buri- 
ed the relies of royalty under the pulpit 
of his church, and visited them from time 
to time, in order to wrap them in fresh 
packages, and preserve them from iojury. 
Suspicion attached to the Governor of Dun- 
ottar ; ^d when the castle was finally aur- 

.......GiKgl. 
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rendered, for want of proviaioDSi he was 
rigoTDUBly dealt with, imprisoned, and even 
tortured, to make him discover where the 
Regalia were concealed. His lady, who had 
been active in the stratagem, was subjected 
to similar sereritifls, as were else the minifr* 
ter of KinnefF and his couiageouB spoiue. 
All, however, persisted in keeping the se- 
cret. Rewards were distributed, after the 
Restoration, to those who bad been con- 
cerned in laving the Honours, but they do 
not appear to have bean very accurately ac^ 
eommodated to the merits of the parties. 
Sir John Keith, whose name had only been 
used in the transaction as a blind, to pat 
the English on a wrong scent^ was created 
£iit1 of Kintore, and Ogilvy was made a 
baronet; bnt Ibe oonrageous minister, with 
his heroic wife, were only rewaided with a 
pension in money. 

The towns and castles of Scotland being. 
Ana reduced, the national resistance wwi 
confined to a petty warfare, carried on by 
small bands, who lurked among the moon- 
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tainB and moraffies, and took every adraiM 
toge which these afforded to annoy the Eng^ 
lish troops, and cot off small parties, or 
straggling soldiers. These were called 
Moss-troopers, from a word formerly ap- 
propriated to the freebooters of the Border^ 
Bat the English, who observed a most rigid 
discipline, were not much in danger of snf- 
fering from such desultory efforts ; and as 
they seldom spared l^e prisoners taken in 
the skirmishes, the Scots found themselves 
obliged to submit, for the first time, to an 
invader more fortunate than all the pre* 
ceding rulers of England, Tdeir tesistance 
ceased, bat thmr hatred watched for a safer 
opportunity of vengeance. The Highland" 
ers, however, being strong in the character 
of the countryand its inhabitants, continued 
refractory to the English authority, and if 
the soldiery ventured to -go diroagb the 
country alone, or in email parties, they 
were sure to be surprised and slun, without 
its being posmble to discover the actors. 
The English officers endeavoured to obtain 
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from tbe neighbouring chiefst who pretend- 
ed complete ignorance of these transactions, 
sach redress as the case admitted of, but 
their endeavoura were in genwal ingeu- 
ousty eladed. 

For example, an English ganisoB had 
lost cattle, horses, and even men, by the 
incursioa of a Highland clan who had their 
rendence in the neighbouring mountaina, 
so that the incensed governor demanded 
peremptorily, that the actors of these de- 
predations should be delivered up to lum 
to suffer punishment. Tbe Chief was in 
no condition to resiBt^ but was not tJhe less 
anwilling to deliver up the men actually 
concerned in the creagk, who were probably 
the boldest, or, as it was then termed, the 
prettiest, men of his name. To get easily 
oat of tbe dilemma, be is said to have se- 
lected two or three old creatures, past all 
military service, whom be sent down to tbe 
£ngliah commandant, aa if they had been 
the eaterans, or plunderers, whom be want- 
ed- The Englieb o&wr caused than ia> 
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Btantly to be banged in terrorem, which trai 
done accordingly, no proteatationa which 
ihey might make of their innoeence l:>eiDg 
understood or att«nded to. It is to be hoped 
that other refractory chiefs - found more 
justifiable UeaUs of preBetving their autho- 
rity, 

' In the mean time, OUvar Cromwwll ac 
complisbed an extraordinary revdintioD in 
iEnglaud, which I can here but barely touch 
upon. He and bis CoUbcil df Officers, who 
had so often ofi^ed vicdenoe to the Parlia- 
ment, by eXolttding from the sittings such 
members as were obnoxious to them, now 
resolved altogether t« destroy the very rem* 
nant of this body. For this purpose Crom* 
well came to the House while it was sit- 
titig, told them, in a TioleDt manner} that 
1;hey were no longer a Parliament, and* up- 
braiding several individnala with iujurious 
nuntis, be called in a body of soldiers, and 
Oommanded one of them to *' take away 
that bauble," meaning the silver mac^ 
whieh is an emUem of the authority of 
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Ihe Houaet Then turning the membera for- 
<nbly out of the ball, he locked the doors* 
and thus diseolved that memorable hodj^. 
which had made war against the King, de- 
feated, dethroned, and beheaded him, yet 
aank at once under the authority of one of 
thrar own members, and an officer of their 
own naming, who bad, in the b^inning of 
these Bb-u^les, been regarded as a man 
•f very mean consideration. Oliver Crom- 
well now seized the supreme power into his 
bands, with the title of Protector of the 
Republics of Great Britun and Ireland, 
under which be governed these islands till 
his dea&, with anUiority more ample than 
was ever powessed by any of their lawful 
monarchs. 

The coufoMon which the usurpation of 
Cromwell was expected to have occasioned 
in England, determined the Royalists to 
attempt a general riung, in which it was 
expected that great part of the Highland 
ehieftauns would join. The eucceases of 
Montrose were remembered, altbongfa it 
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wemH to hftve been forgotten tliat it vad 
more his own genius, than hia means, tbab 
enabled bim to attun tbem. The Earl of 
Glencairn was placed b^ tbe King's com- 
misBJon at tbe bead of tbe insurrection ; he 
tras joined by the Earl of Atbole, by tlw 
eon of the heroic Montrose, by Lord Lonif 
the son of tbe Marquis of Argyle, end other 
aobles. A romantic young Englieh cava- 
lier, named Wogan, joined this insnrgenb 
army at the bead of a body of eighty horse, 
whom be brought by a toilsome and dan- 
gerous march through England and tbe 
Lowlands of Scotland. Tbis gallant troop 
was frequently engaged with the RepuUi- 
ean foroes, and partioiJarly whb a horao 
regiment, called " the Brazen Wall," from 
their never haviug been hrok«n. Wogan 
defeated, however, a party of these invin- 
eibles, but received several wonnds, which, 
thoogh not' St first mortal, became bo for 
want of good Burgeona ; and thue, in an 
obscure skirmish, ended the singular career 
of an cnthosiaatic Royalist. 
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' The army under GlencEurn increased to 
five thoasand men, numberH mach greater 
than Montrose usually commanded. Tfaeir 
leader, hoivever, though a brave and ac- 
complished nobleman, seems to have been 
defi<uent in military skill, or, at any rate, 
in the ait of secnring the good-will and 
obedience of the various chiefB and nobles 
Irho acted nnder him. It teas in vain that 
Charlen, to reconcile their fends, sent over, 
■8 tfaeir commander-in-chief, General Mid- 
dleton, who, after having Fought ^unst 
Montrose in the cause of the Covenant, had 
at length become an entire Hoyalist, and 
waa trusted as such. But his military ta- 
lents wcTB not adequate to snrmonnt the 
objections which were made to bis obscure 
origin, and the diffieuldes annexed to his 
sHnfltion. 

, General Middleton met with but an in- 
different welcome from the Highland army, 
as the foUowisg scene, which took j^ace at 
an entertainment given by him on taking 
the command, will show. Glencaim bad 
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spoken something in prmse of the men be 
had aasembled for the King's service, espe- 
cially the Highlanders. In reply, up start- 
ed Sir George Munro, an officer of some re- 
. putation, but of a haughty and brutal tem- 
per, and who, trained in the wars of Ger- 
many, despised all irregnlar troops, and 
flatly swore that the men of whom the Earl 
thus boasted, were a pack of thieves and 
robbers, whose place he hoped to supply 
with very different soldiers. Glengarry, a 
Highland chief, who was present, arose to 
reseat this insolent langnage ; but Glen- 
cairn, preventing him, replied to Munro, 
*' You are a base liar ! — these men are nn- 
ther thieves nor robbers, but gallant gen- 
tlemen, and brave soldiers." 

In spite of Middleton's attempts to pre- 
serve peace, this altercation led to a duel. 
They fought on horseback, first with {ustols, 
and then with broadswords. Sir Geoi^e- 
Munro, hanog received a wound on the bri- 
dle-hand, called to the Earl that he was un- 
able to command bis horse, and therefore 
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desired to continae tbe cbnteftt on foot. 
" You base churl," answered Olencturn, " I 
will match you either on foot or on horae- 
'back." Both dismounted, and encounter» 
ed fiercely on foot^ with their broadswords, 
when Munro received a wound aeroes his 
forehead, from which the blood flowed so 
iast into bis eyes, that be could not see to 
continue the combat. Gtencaim was about 
^ thrnsthis enemy diroughthe body, when 
the Earl's servant struck up the point of his 
tnaster'e sword, saying, " You have enough 
of him, my Lord — yon have guned the day." 
Olencaim, still in great anger, struck the 
intrusive peace-maker acnns the shoulders, 
but returned to his quarters, where he was 
shortly aft«r laid ander arrest, by order of 
the General. 

Ere this quarrel was composed, one Cap- 
tain Livingstone, a friend of Munro's, de- 
bated the justice of the question betwixt the 
leaders so keenly with a gentleman, named 
Lindsay, that they must needs fight a dnel 
also, in which Lindsay killed Livingstone 
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oa the spot. Greoeral Middleton, ia aplte 
of Glencaim'fl intercesuons, ordered Lind- 
say to be execated by martial law, on whiob 
Glenctum left tHe army with his own im- 
mediate followers, and soon after Tetnming 
to the Lowlands, made peace with the Eng- 
lish. His example was followed by most of 
the Lowland nobles, who grew impatient of 
long marches. Highland quarters, and ob- 
scure sldrmisbes, which were followed by 
no important result. 

MiddletoQ still endeavoared to keep the 
war alive, although Cromwell had sent ad- 
ditional forces into the Highlands. At length 
he sust^ned a defeat at Loch-Gary, 26th 
July, 1651, after which his army dispersed, 
and he hiroeelf retired abroad. The English 
forces then marched through the Highlands, 
and compelled the principal clans to submit 
to the authority of the Protector. And here 
I may g^ve yon an account of one individual 
chieft^n, of great celebrity at that time, 
since you will learn better the character of 
that primitive race of m^n from personat 
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anecctotes, tliaa from details of obscure and 
petty contests, fought at placea with unpro- 
nonnceable DameB. 

Evan Cameron of Locbiel, chief of the 
numeronfi and powerful clan of Cameron, 
was bom in 1629. He was called Mac- 
Connuill Dbu, (the son of Black Donald,) 
from the patronymic that marked his de- 
scent, and Evan Dhu, or Black Evan, a 
personal epithet derived from his own com- 
plexion. Young Lochiel was bred up un- 
der the directions of the Marquis of Ai^le, 
and was in attendance on tliat nobleman, 
who regarded him as a hostage for the 
peaceable behaviour of his clan. It is said, 
that in the civil war the young chief was 
converted to the side of the King by the ex- 
hortations of Sir Robert SpottiHwood, then 
in prison at St Andrews, and shortly after- 
wards execnted, as we have elsewhere no- 
ticed, for his adherence to Montrose. 

Evan Dhn, having embraced these prin- 
ciples, was one of the first to join in the 
insarrectioB of 1652, of which I have just 
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given a short accoaot. During the beat 
part of two years he was always with hi^ 
clan, ID the very front of battle, and htn 
haved gallantly in the varioaa BkirmiBheB 
which took place. He was compelled, bow-« 
ever, on one occasion, to withdraw from ths 
«iun body, on learning that the Englieb 
were approaching Lochaber, with the pur- 
pose of laying waste the country of LochieL 
He hastened thither to protect hia own poe* 
sessions, and those of his clan. 
, On returning to bis estates, Locbid bad 
the mortification to Hud that the English 
had established a garrison at Inverloohy^ 
with the purpose of reducing to 8ubmi»< 
sion the Royalist clans in the neighbour* 
hood, particularly bis own, and the Mac^ 
Donalds of Glengarry and Keppoch. Hsre^ 
solved to keep a strict watch on thur prw 
eeedings, and dismissing the rest of his to\* 
lowers, whom he had not the means of 
maintaining without attracting attention (o 
bis motions, he lay in the woods witii about 
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fifty chosen men, vritluD a fuw miles of In- 
verlochy. 

It was the constant policy of Cromwell 
and his officers, both in Ireland and Scot* 
land, to cat down and destroy the forests in 
which the insurant natives found places 
of defence and concealment. In conformity 
inth this general rale, the commandant of 
Inverlochy embarked three handred men in 
two light-armed Teseels, with directions to 
disembark at a place called Achdalew, for 
the purpose of destroying Lochiel's cattlo 
and felling his woods. Lochiel, who watch- 
ed their motions closely, sawthe English sol" 
diers come ashore, one-half having hatchets 
and other tools as a working party, the other 
half under arms, to protect their operations. 
Though the difference of nambers was so 
great, the ehleftain vowed that he would 
make the ted soldier (so the English were 
called from their uniform) pay dear for 
every buUock or tree which he should de- 
stroy on the black soldier's profterty, (al- 
luding to the dark colour of the tartan. 
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and perhaps to his own complexion). He 
then demanded of some of his followenr 
wbo had served under Montrose, whether 
they had ever seen the Great Marquis en-' 
counts with auch unequal numbers. They 
answered, they could recollect no instance 
of such temerity. " We will fight, never- 
tiieless," Btad Evan Dhu, *' and if each of 
na kill a man, which is no mighty matter, 
I will answer for the event." That his fa- 
mily might not be destroyed in so doubtful 
an enterpnse, he ordered his brother Allan' 
to be bound to a tree, meaning to prevent 
hia interference in the conflict. But Allan 
prevailed on a little boy, who was left to 
attend him, to unloose the cords, and was 
soon as deep in the fight as Evan himself. 
The Camerons, concealed by the trees, ad- 
Tanced so close on the enemy as to pour otk 
them an unexpected and destructive shower 
of shot and arrows, which slew thirty men p 
and ere they could recover from their snr~. 
prise, the Highlanders were in tbe midst of 
them, laying about them with incredible 
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fury with their ponderoas swords snd axes. 
After a gallant resistance, the mass of the 
Eoglish began to retire towards their ves- 
aels, when Evan Dhu commanded a piper 
and a small party to go betwixt the enemy 
and their barks, and then sound his pibroch 
and war-cry, till their clamour made it seem 
that there was another body of Highlanders 
in ambush to cut off their retreat. The 
English, driven to fury and despur by this 
new alarm, turned back, like brave men, 
npon the first assailants, and, if the worl&- 
ing party had possessed mUitary weapons, 
Lochiel might have bad little reason to con- 
gratulate himeelf on the result of this au- 
dacious stratagem. 

He himself had a personal rencontre, 
strongly characteristic of the ferocity of the 
times. The chief was singled out by an 
Englieh officer of great personal strength, 
and, as they were separated from the gene- 
ral strife, they fought in single combat for 
some time. Locfaiel was dexterous enough 
to diaarm the Englishman ; bnt his glgantio 
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advoTsary suddeDly closed od him, and in 
the »iragg\e which ensued both fell to the 
ground, the officer nppermost. He waa in 
the act of graapaig at his sword, which lay 
near the place where they lay in deadly 
etru^le, and was naturidly extending bis 
neck in the same direction, when the High- 
land chief, making a desperate effort, grasp- 
ed hie enemy by the collar, and snatching 
with his teeth at the bare and out-stretched 
throat, he seized it as a wild-cat might bavB 
done, and kept his hold so fast as to tear 
ont the windpipe. The officer died in this 
singular manner. Lochiel was so far from 
disowning, or being ashamed of this extra- 
ordinary mode of defence, that he was af- 
terwards heard to say, it was the sweetest 
morsel he had ever tasted. 

When Iiochiel, thus extricated from the 
most imminent danger, was able to rejoin 
bis men, he found they had not only pur- 
sued the English to the beach, but even 
into the sea, cutting and stabbing whomso- 
ever they could overtake. He himself ad- 
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vanced tilt be was chin-deep, and observing 
a man on board one of the armed vesBels 
take aim at him with a musket, he dived lus 
head under the water, eBca^ing so narrowly 
that the bullet grazed his head. Another 
naarkaman was foiled by the affection of the 
chief's foster-brother, who threw himself 
betwixt the Englishman and the object of 
his aim, and was killed by the ball design- 
ed for his lord. 

Having cut off a second party, who ven- 
tured to sally from the fort, and tbos, as he 
thought, sufficiently chastised the garrison 
»f Inverlocby, Lochiel again joined Middle- 
ton, but was soon recalled to Lochaber, by 
new acts of devastation. Leaving most of his 
men with the Royalist General, Evan Dha 
returned with such speed and secrecy, that 
he again snrprised a strong party when in 
the act of felling his woods, and assaulting 
them suddenly, killed on the spot a hundred 
men, and all ^e officers, driving tlie rest up 
to the very walls of the garrison. 
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Middleton'B army being disbanded, it wm 
long ere Lochiel could bring himself to ac- 
cept of peace from the hands of the Eng- 
lish. He continued to harass them by at- 
tacks on. detached parties who straggled 
from the fort,— on the officers who went 
ont into the woods in hunting-parties, — on 
the engineer officers, who were sent to bof- 
vey the Highlands, of whom he made a large 
party prisoners, and confined them in a de- 
eolate island, on a small lake, called Loch 
Ortuigg. By such exploits he rendered 
himself so troublesome, that the English 
were desirous to have peace with him ou 
any moderate terms. Their overtures were 
at first rejected, £van Dhu returning for 
answer, that he would not abjure the King's 
authority, even though the alternative was 
to be his living and dying in the condition 
of on exile and ontlaw. But when it was 
hinted to him that no express renunciation 
of the King's authority would be required, 
and that he was only desired to live in peace 
under the existing government, the chief 
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made his Bubmission to Uio existing powers 
vith mach fitdemnity. 

Lochiel came down on tbi§ occauoQ at 
the head of hU whole clan in arms, to the 
garrison of Inverlochy. The English forces 
bring drawn np in a line opposite to them, 
the Camerons lud down their arms in the 
name of King Charles, and took them up 
agiuD in that of the States, without any 
mention of Cromwell, or any disowningof 
the King's antbority. In conseqaenca of 
this honourable treaty, the last Scotsmaa 
who maintained the cause of Charles Stew- 
art Bulnnitted to the authority of the re- 
public. 

It is related of this remarkable chieftun> 
that he slew witji his own hand the last 
wolf that was ever seen in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Another anecdote is recorded of 
him by tradition. Being benighted, on some 
party for the battle or the chase, Evan Dha 
laid himself down with his followers to sleep 
in the snow. As he composed himself to 
rest, he observed that one of his sons, or 
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nephews, had rolled toother a great anow- 
ball, on which he depoeited bis head. In- 
dignant at what he considered as a mark of 
eflfeminany, he Htarted up and kicked the 
snow-hall from under the sleeper's head, ex- 
elaimia^, — " Are yoa become so Inzurioiw 
that yon cannot sleep without a pillow?" 

After the accession of Jamee IL, Jjochiel 
came to court to obtain pardon for one of 
his clan, who, being in command of a party 
of Camerona, had fired by mistake on a 
body of Athole men, and killed sereral. He 
was received with the most honourable dis' 
tinction, and his request granted. The 
King desiring to make him a knight^ asked 
the cfaieftam for his own sword, in order to 
render the ceremony still more peculiar. 
Lochiel had ridden up from Scotland, being 
Uien the only mode of tniTelliag, and a con- 
stant rain had so rusted his trusty broad- 
sword, that at the moment no man could 
have unsheathed it. Ijoohiel, affronted at 
the idea which the courtiers might concave 
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from his not being able to draw his own 
Bword, barat into tears. 

" Do not regard it, my fiuthfnl friend," 
said King James, with ready courtesy^ 
" your Bword wonld have left the scabbard 
of itself, had the Roya) cause required it." 

With that he bestowed the intended ho> 
nour with his own aword, which he present- 
ed to the new kni^t as soon as the cere- 
mony was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhn supported, for the last 
time, the cause of the Stewart family in 
the battle of Killieorankte. After that avil 
strife was ended, he grew old in peace, and 
survived until 1719, aged about ninety, and 
so moch deprived of his strength and facul- 
ties, that this once formidable warrior was 
fed like an infant, and like an iniiant rocked 
in a cradle. 
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•Administration of PuhUe Justice in SntJand', 
• nnder Cromwell — Beam/ Taxes imposed bff Mm 
— Church Affairs — Resolutionists <oid Menum^ 
. sirutors—TriaUfor Witchcraft. 

Wb will now take a general glance of 
Scotland, reduced as the country was to 
temporary submission under Cromwell, 
whose power there and elsewhere was found- 
ed upon military aaurpation only. He built 
fltrong citadels at Leith, A^, Inverness, and 
Glasgow. Eighteen garrisons were main- 
tained throughout the kingdom, and a stand- 
ing army of ten thousand men kept the 
country in subjectioD. Monk, so often men- 
tioned, commanded this army, and was, be- 
sides, member of a Council of State, to 
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wbom tbe executive govwnment was com-' 
mitted. Lord Broghill was President of' 
this body, and out of nine memberi, two 
only, Swinton and Lockbart, were naUves' 
of Scotland. 

To regulate tbe administration of public 
justice, four English, and three Scottish 
judges, were appointed to bear caoees, and 
to make circuits for that purpose. Tbe Eng- 
lish judges, it may be supposed, were indif- 
ferently versed in tbe law of Scotland; but' 
they distributed justice with an imp^tla- 
llty, to wbieh tbe Scottish nation had been 
entirely a stranger, and which ceased to be 
experienced when tbe native judges were 
again restored after tbe Restoration. The 
peculiar rectitude of tbe men employed by 
CromweU being pointed out to a learned 
judge, in tbe beginning of tbe next centory, 
bis lordship, composedly answered, " Devil 
thank them for their impartiality ! a pack 
of kinless loons — for my part, I can never' 
see a cousin or friend in tbe wrong." 

This shameful partiality in the Scottish 
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oonrts of ja§tiee revived, as jnitt noticed, 
vith the R«atoration, when the Judges were 
to be gained, not only by the Bolicitatioii 
of private friends, and by the influence of 
kinsfolk, but by the interference of per- 
sons in power, and the application of down- 
right bribery. 

In point of taxation, Oliver Cromwell's 
Scottish government was intolerably op- 
pressive, since he appears to have screwed 
ont of that miserable country an assess- 
mmt of L.10,000 pet montb, which, even 
when gradually diminished to L.72,000 
jrearly, was- paid with the utmost difficulty. 
Some alleviation was indeed introduced by 
the circolation of the money with whkh 
England pud her soldiers and civil esta- 
blishment, which was at one time calcula- 
ted at half a million yearly, and was never 
beneath the moiety of that sum. 

T^th regard to the Presbyterian Chorcb, 
Cromwell prudently foresaw, that the im- 
portance of the [ffeaohers would gradually 
diminish if they were permitted to abuse 
13 
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each other, but prevnited from stlniDg up 
their coDgregations to arms. They conti- 
nued to be rent asauder by the recent dis- 
cord, which had followed upon the King's 
death. The majority were ResolutioiUBts, 
vfho owned the King's title, and woold not 
be prohibited from praying for him at any 
risk. The Remonstrants, who had never 
been able to see any soffioient reason for 
embracing the cause, or acknowledging the 
right, of Charles the Second, yielded obedi- 
ence to the English goTernment, and dis- 
owned all notice of the King in their public 
devotions. The Independents treated both 
with coQtemptuoDS indifference, and only 
imposed on them the necessity of observing 
toleratioD towards each other. 

But though divided into different classes, 
Presbyterianism continued on the whole 
predominanb The temper of the Scottish 
nation seemed altt^ether indisposed to re- 
ceive any of the varioos sects which had 
proved so prolific in England. The quiet 
and harmless Quakers were the only seo- 
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taries who guDed Bome proselftes of dis- 
ti&ctioii. Independents of other denomina- 
tions made small progress, owing to tbe vi- 
gilance with which the preBbyterian clergy 
inaintuned the nnity of the Church. 

Even Cromwell waacompelled to showdo- 
ferencfl to the prevailing opinions in favoor 
of Presbytery in Scotland, though contrary 
to hie principles as an Independent. He na- 
med a commission of about thirty ministers 
from the classof Kemonstratore, and declared 
that, without certificates from three or four 
of these select persons, no minister, though 
he might be called to a church, should enjoy 
a stipend. This put the keys of the Chnrch 
(so far as emolument was concerned) en- 
tirely into the hands of the Presbyterians ; 
and it may be presumed, that such of the 
Commissionere as acted (for many declined 
the office, thinking the duties of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission too much resembled 
the domination of Episcopacy) took care to 
admit no minister whose opinions did not 
coincide with their own. The sectaries who 
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were concerned in dvU affiurs were also 
thwarted and coDtemned ; and on the whole, 
in spite of the victoiies of the Independents 
in the field, their doctrines made little pro- 
greBB in Scotland. 

During the four years wluch ensued b^ 
twixt the Enal cessation of the Civil War, 
by the dispersion of the royalist army, 
and the Restoration of Monarchy, there 
occurred no public event worthy of notice. 
The spirit of the country was depressed 
and broken. The nobles, who hitherto had 
yielded but imperfect obedience to their 
native monarchs, were now compelled to 
crouch under the rod of an English usurp- 
er. Most of them retired to their country 
seats, or castles, and lived in obscurity, en- 
joying such limited dominion over their 
vassals as the n^bbourfaood of the Eng- 
lish garrisons permitted them to retain. 
Tbese, of course, precluded all calling of 
the people to arms, and exercise of the jni- 
vilege, on the part of the barons, of making 
open war on each other. 
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ThuB far the aubjection of the conntrj 
was of odvaDta^ to the tenantry and lower 
claBSea, who enjoyed more peace and tma- 
quillity during this period of national sub- 
jugation, than had been their lot during the 
civil wars. But the weight of oppresrave 
taxes, collected by means of a fore^ sol- 
diery, and the general sense of degradation, 
arising irom the mle of a foreign power, 
coimterbalaaced for the time the dlmina^ 
tioD of feudal oppremoD. 

In the absence of other matter, I may 
here mention a subject which is interesting, 
as peculiarly characteristic of the manners 
of Scotland. I mean the frequent recur^ 
rence of prosecutions for witchcraft^ which 
distinguishes this period. 

Scripture refers more than once to the ex- 
istence of witches ; and though dirines have 
doubted conceroing their nature and cb^ 
racter, yet most European nations have, 
during the darker periods of their history, 
vetuned in their statutes laws founded 
upon the text of Exodus, '* Thou shalt not 
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BXiSer a witch to live." The Reformera, al- 
though rejecting the miracles of the Catho- 
lic Church, retained with tenacity the be- 
lief of the ezistencfl of such sorceresses, and 
zealously enforced the penalties against all 
unfortunate creatures whom they believed 
to fall under the description of witches, 
wizards, or the like. The increase of ge- 
neral information and common sense, has^ 
at a later period, occasioned the annul- 
ling of those cruel laws in most eonntriea 
of Europe. It has been judicioosly thonght, 
that, since the Almighty has ceased to mani- 
fest his own power, by direct and miraculous 
sospeosion of the ordinary laws of natare, 
it is inconsistent to suppose that evil spirits 
aboold be left at liberty in the present day 
to form s league with wretched mortals, 
and impart to them supernatural powers of 
iigoring or tormenting others. And the 
truth of this reasoning has been proved by 
the general fact, that where the laws againtit 
witchcraft have been abolished, witches are 
k2 
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rarely heard of, or thought of, even amoDgst 
the lowest vulgar. 

Bat in the aeveateeDth century, the be- 
lief in this imaginary crime was general, 
and the prosecutions, especially in Scotland, 
were very jrequent. James VL, who often 
turned the learning he had acquired to a 
very idle use, was at the trouble to write a 
treatise ag^nst witchcraft, as he composed 
another against smoUng tobacco; and the 
Presbyterian clergy, however little apt to 
coincide with that Monarch's sentiment^ 
gave full acceptation to his opinion on the 
first point of doctrine, and very many per- 
sons were put to death as guilty of thid 
imaginary crime. 

I must, however, observe, that some o( 
those executed for mtchcraft well deser- 
ved their fiite. Impostors of both sexes 
were found, who deluded credulous persons, 
by pretending an intercourse with snper- 
oatural powers, and furnished those who 
consulted them with potions, for the pur- 
poBe of revenging themselves on their ene- 
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mies, which were in fact poiBonons com- 
poundti, Bure to prove fatal to those who 
partook of them. 

Among many other instances, I may men- 
tion that of a lady of high rank, the second 
wife of a northern earl, who, being desi- 
rons of destroying her hnsband's eldest eon 
by the former marriage, in order that her 
own son might sncceed to the iather's title 
and estate, procured drugs to effect her pur- 
pose from a Highland woman, who pretend- 
ed to he a witch or BorceresB. The fatal in- 
gredients were mixed with ale, and set ande 
by the wicked conntees, to be given to her 
victim on the first fitting opportunity. Bat 
Heaven disappointed her purpose, and, at 
the same time, inflicted on her a dreadfnl 
pnnisbment. Her own son, for whose ad- 
vantage she meditated this horrible crime, 
returning fatigued and thirsty from hunt- 
ing, lighted by chance on tim faXal cap of 
liquor, drank it without hesitation, and died 
in consequence. The wretched mixer of the 
poison was tried aaA execated; but, althongh 
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no one coald be sony that the a^nt in flnch 
a deed was broug^ht to punishmeot, it is clear 
she deserved death, not hb a witcli, bat ae 
one who was an accomplice in marder by 
poison. 

But most of the poor creatures who anf- 
fered death for witchcraft were aged per- 
sons, usually unprotected females, living 
alone, in a poor and miserable condition, 
and disposed, from the peerishness of age 
and infirmity, to rail against or desire evil, 
in their froward humour, to neighbours by 
whom they were abused or slighted. When 
such unhappy persona had unwittingly given 
vent to impotent anger in bad wishes or im- 
precations, if a child fell sick, a horse be- 
came lame, a bullock died, or any other 
misfortune chanced in the family against 
which the ill-will had been expressed, it 
subjected the utterer instantly to the charge 
of witchcraft, and was received by judges 
aud jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in 
addition to this, the miserable creature had, 
by the oddity ofher raanners, the c 
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of her temper, the habit of speaking to her- 
self, or any other sigoa of the dotage which 
attends comfortleBa old age and poverty, at- 
tracted the auBpiciooBof her credolousneigh- 
boars, she was then s^d to have been held 
and reputed a witch, and was rarely per- 
mitted to escape bung burnt to death at 
the stake. 

It was equally fatal for an aged person of 
the lower ranks, if, as was freqaenDy the 
ease, she conceived herself to possess any 
pecaliar receipt or charm for curing diseases, 
either by the application of medicines, of 
which she had acquired the secret, or by ro- 
peating words, or using spells and charms, 
which the superstition of the time supposed 
to have the power of relieving maladies that 
were beyond the skill of medical practition- 
ers. 

Such a person was accounted a white 
witch ; one, that is, who employed her skill 
for the benefit, not the harm, of her fellow- 
creatures. But still she was a sorceress, 
and, as such, was liable to be brought to 
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the stake. A doctreu of tliia kind was 
eqaally exposed to a like charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and ahe was, 
according to circumeUnceH, condemned for 
using sorcery whether to care or to kill. 
Her allegation that she had received the se- 
cret from family tradition, or from any other 
source, was not admitted as a defence; and 
she was doomed to death with as little he- 
ntation for having attempted to cure by 
mysterioas and unlawful means, as if she 
had been chained, as in the instance already 
given, with having assisted to commit mur- 
der. 

The following example of sach a case is 
worthy of notice. It rests on tradttion, but 
is very likely to be true. An eminent En^ 
liah judge was travelling the circuit, when 
an old woman was brought before him for 
using a spell to cure dimness of sight, by 
hanging a clew of yam round the neck of 
the patient. Marvellous things were told 
by the witnesses, of the cures which this 
spell had performed on patients far beyond 
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the reach of ordiiiary medicine. The poor 
woman made no other defence than by pro- 
testiDg, that if there was any witchcraft ia 
the ball of yarn, she knew nothing of it. It 
bad been given her, she said, thirty years 
before, by a young Oxford stadent, for the 
care of one of her own family, who having 
used it with advantage, for a disorder in her 
eyes, she had seen no harm in lending it for 
the relief of others who laboured under si- 
milar infirmity, or in accepting a small gra- 
tuity for doing so. Her defence was little 
attended to by the jury ; but the judge was 
much agitated. He ashed the woman where 
she resided when she obtained possession of 
this valuable relic. She gave the name of 
a village, in which she had in former times 
kept a petty alehouse. He then looked at 
the clew very earnestly, and at length ad- 
dressed the jury. *' Gentlemen," be said, 
" we are on the point of comniitting a great 
injustice to this poor old woman; and to 
prevent it, I must publicly confess a piece 
of early folly^ which does me no honour. 
„,..,.,&K.3t 
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At the time this poor creature speaks of, I 
was at collie, leading an idle aad careless 
life, wliich, bad I not been given grace to 
correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have attaiaed my 
present situation. I chanced to remain for 
a day and night in this womaD's alehouse, 
without having money to discharge my reck- 
oning. Not knowing what to do, and see- 
ing her much occupied with a child who had 
weak eyes, I had the meanness to pretend 
that I could write out a spell that would 
mend her daughter's sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant 
woman readily agreed ; and I scrawled some 
figares on a piece of parchment, and added 
two lines of nonseDaical doggrel, in ridicnle 
of her credulity, and caused her to make it 
up in that clew which has so nearly coat her 
her life. To prove the truth of this, let the 
yarn be unwoand, and you may judge of 
the efficacy of the spelL" The clew was un- 
wound accordingly ; and the following pithy 
couplet was found on the enclosed bit of 
parchment — 
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It was evident that those who were cared 
by Biich a Bpell, must have beea indebted 
to nature, with some assistance, perhaps, 
from im^nation. But the users of such 
charms were not always so lucky as to light 
upon the person who drew them up ; and 
doubtless many innoceut and unfortuoate 
creatures were executed, as the poor ale- 
wife would have been, had she not lighted 
upon her former customer in the unexpect- 
ed character of her judge. 

Another old woman is sud to have cured 
many cattie of the murrain, by a repetition 
of a eertain verse. The fee which she re- 
quired, was a loaf of bread and a silver 
penny ; and when she was commanded to 
reveal the magical verses which wrought 
such wonders, they were found to be the 
following jest on the credulity of her. cus- 
tomers : — 
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It was not medicine only which witcbery 
was Bapposed to mingle with ; but any re- 
markable degree of dexterity in an art or 
craft, whether attained by skill or industry, 
subjected those who poasessed it to similar 
snspicion. Thus it was a dangerous thing 
to possera more thriving cows than those of 
the Deighbourhood, though their superiority 
was attained merely by paying greater at- 
tention to feeding and cleaning the animals. 
It was often an article of suBpicion, that a 
woman had spun considerably more thread 
than her less laborious neighbours chose 
to think could be accomplished by ordinary 
industry ; and, to crown these absurdities, 
B yeoman of the town of Mailing, in Kent, 
was accused before a Justice of Peace as a 
sorcerer, because he used more frequently 
than his companions to hit the mark which 
be aimed at. This dexterity, and some idle 
story of the archer's amusing himself with 
letting a fly hum and buzz around hioia 
convinced the judge, that the poor man's 
skill in his art was owing to the assistance 



of some imp of Satan. So he punished the 
marksman Beverely, to the great encourage- 
meot «f archery, and as a wise example to 
all JmtJces of the Peace. 

Otker charges, the most ridiculona and 
improbable, were brought gainst those sus- 
pected of witchcraft. They were supposed 
to have power, by going through Home ab- 
surd and iminoua ceremony, to summon to 
their jwesence the Author of Evil, who ap- 
peared in some mean or absurd shape, and, 
in return for the invokers renouncing their 
redemptJOD, gave them the power of aven- 
^Dg themse) res on their enemies ; which pri- 
vil^e, with that of injuring and teazing their 
fellow creatures, was almost all they gained 
from their new master. Sometimes, indeed, 
they were said to obtain from him the pow- 
er af flying through the air on broom-sticks, 
when ^e Foul Fiend gave public parties ; 
and the accounts given of the ceremonies 
practised on such occasions are equally dis- 
gHstJng and vulgar, totally foreign to any 
idea we can have of a spiritual nature, and 
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0DI7 fit to be inTented and believed by tbe 
moat ignorant and brutal of the hnnum ape- 

Another of these absordities was, the be- 
lief that the e^^ sjurite would attend if they 
were invoked with certain profane and blaa- 
phemooB ceremoiuea, such as reading the 
Lord's Prayer backwards, or the like ; and 
would then tell the future fortsnes of those 
who had raised them, as it was called, or in- 
form them what was become of articles 
which had been lost or stolen. Stories are 
told of such exploits by grave anthors, which 
are to the full aa lidiculooe, and indeed more 
so, than any thing that is to be found in 
fairy tales, invented for the amusement of 
children. And for all this incredible non- 
sense, unfortunate creatures were imprison- 
ed, tortured, and Anally burnt alive, by the 
sentence of their judges. 

It is strange to find, that the persons ac- 
cused of this imaginary crime in most cases 
paved the way for their own condemnation, 
by confessing and admitting tibe tmUi of all 
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the moDstroaB absurdities which ware char- 
ged against them by their accusers. This 
may surpriae you ; bat yet it can be aecoimt- 
ed for. 

Many of these poor creatures were crazy, 
and iofirm in mind as well as body ; and, 
hearing themseWeB cbai^d with such mon- 
strous enormities by those whom they ac' 
counted wise and learned, became half per- 
suaded of their own guilt, and assented to 
all the nonsensical questions which were 
put to them. But this was not all. Very 
many made these confessions under the in- 
fluence of torture, which was applied to 
them with cruel severity. 

It is true, the ordinary courts of justice 
in Scotland had not the power of exami- 
ning criminals under torture, a privilege 
which was reserved for the Privy Council. 
But this was a slight protection; for witches 
were seldom tried before the ordinary Cri- 
minal Conrts, because the Jndges and law- 
yers', though they could not deny the exist- 
ence of a crime fdr tdiicb the law had ae- 
l3 
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Bi^ed a punisliinent, yet sbowed a d^^ee 
of incredulity respecUn^ witchcraft, which 
was BuppoBed frequently to lead to the 
escape of those accuBed of this unpopular 
crime, wheo in the ZDauagement of profes- 
monal personH. To avoid the ordinary jnris- 
diction of the Justiciary, and other rif^nlar 
criminal juriadictiona, the trial of witchcraft 
in the provincee was usually brought before 
commiswonersappoiiitedbytbe Privy Coun- 
cil. These commisnoners were common- 
ly country-gentlemen and clei^ymen, who, 
from ignorance on the one side, misdireoted 
learning on the other, and bigotry on both, 
were as eager in the prosecution as the vul- 
gar could desire. By their conunisaion 
tbey had the power of tortur^ and employ- 
ed it nnscrnpulously, usually calling in to 
their asBistaace a witcb^finder ; a felloW) 
that is, who made money by pretending to 
have peculiar art and excellence in disco* 
vering these offenders, and who sometlmea 
undertook to rid a pariah or townahip of 
witches at so much a-head, aa if they had 
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been foxes, wi]d*cat8, or other vermin. 
These detestable impostors directed the pro- 
cess of the torture, which freqaeutly cop- 
risted in kee|Hng the aged and weary beings 
from sleep, and compelling them to walk up 
and down their prison, whenever they be- 
gan to close their eyes, and in runniognee- 
dies into their flesh, under pretence of disco- 
vering a mark, which the wii«h-finders af- 
firmed the devil had impressed on their skin, 
in token that they were his property and 
suhjectB. It is no wonder that wretched 
creatures, driven mad by want of sleep and 
pain, confessed any thing whatsoever to ob- 
tain a moment's relief, thongh they were af- 
terwards to die for it. 

But, besides the imbecility of such "nc- 
tims, and the torture to which they were 
snhjected, shame and weariness of life often 
caused their pleading guilty to accusations 
in themselves absord and impossible. Yon 
most connder, that the persons accused of 
witchcraft were almost always held guilty 
by the public and by th«r neighbours, and 
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that if the court Bcr,apled to condflmo thenu 
it was a common thiaf; for the mob to take 
the execution into their own hands, and 
dock the onbappy wretches to death, or 
otherwise destroy them. The fear of such 
a fate might determine many of the accused, 
even though they were in their Bound mind, 
and nnconstruDed by bodily torture, to 
plead guilty at once, and rather lose their 
wretched life by the sentence of the law, 
than expose themsel-res to the fury of the 
prejudiced muUitade. A singular story is 
told to this effect. 

An old woman and her daughter were 
tried as mtches, at Haddington. The prin- 
cipal evidence of the crime was, that though 
miserably poor, the two females had contri- 
ved to look " iresh and fair," during the 
pn^ess of a terriUe famine, which reduced 
even the better cIssseB to etrait% and brought 
all indigent people to the point of starving; 
while, during tbe universal distress, these 
two women lived on in their usual way, and 
never either begged for assistaQce, or seera- 

E 
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«d to suffer by the general calamity. The 
jury were perfectly satisfied that thie could 
not take place by any natnral means ; and, 
as the accused persons, on nndergoing the 
dis4npline of one Kincaid, a witch-finder, 
readily admitted all that vaa asked about 
their interconrsfl with the devil, the jury, 
on their eonfesrion, brought them in guilty 
of witchcraft without hesitation. 

The King's Advocate for the time (I be- 
lieve ^r George Mackenzie is named) was 
BGcptical on the subject of witchcraft. He 
visited the women in private, and urged 
them to tell the real truth. They continued 
at first to maintain the story they had given 
in their confesnon. Bat the Advocate, per- 
ceiving them to be women of more sense 
than ordinary, ui^d upon them the crime 
of being accessory to their own death, by 
pernsting in accusing themselves of impos- 
sibilities, and promised them life and pro- 
tection, providing they would unfold the true 
secret which they used for their subdstence. 
The poor women looked wistfully on each 
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other, lik« people that were in perplexity. 
At length, the mother sud, " Yoa are very 
good, my lord, and I dare say your power is 
very great, but you cannot be of use to my 
daughter and me. IF you were to set ue at 
liberty from the bar, you could not free as 
fromthesuspicionoflmng^witchee. Assoon 
as we return to our hut, we ehall be wel- 
comed by the violence and abuse of all our 
oeigfaboiirs, wlio, if they do not beat our 
brains out, or drown ug on the spot, will re- 
tain batred and malice against us, which 
will be shown on every occasion, and make 
our life so miserable, that we have made up 
our minds to prefer death at once." 

" Do not be afrud of your neighbours," 
Bud the Advocate. " Ifyou will trust ybur 
secret with me, I will take care of you for 
the rest of your lives, and send you to an 
estate of mine in the north, where n6body 
can know any thing of your history, and 
where, indeed, the peofde's ideas are such, 
that, if they even thought you witches, they 
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would rather regard you with fear and re- 
spect than hatred." 

The women, moved by his promisee, told 
him, that, if he would caiue to be removed 
an old empty truuk which stood in the cor- 
ner of their hut^ and dig the earth where 
he saw it had been stirred, he would find 
the secret by means of which they had been 
supported through the famine ; protesting to 
Heaven, at the same time, that they were 
totally innocent of any unlawful arts, such 
as had been imputed to them, and which 
they had confessed in thtar despair. Sir 
George Mackeaue hastened to examine the 
spot, and fonnd concealed in the earth two 
firkins of salted snuls, one of them nearly 
empty. On this strange food the poor wo- 
men bad been nourished during the famine. 
The Advocate was as good as his word ; and 
the story shows how little weight is to be 
lud on the frequent confeuions of the part^ 
in cases of witchcraft. 

Ab tlus story is only traditional, I will 
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mentioa two others of the same kind, to 
which I can give a preclee date. 

The first of these inBtances regards a wo- 
man of rank, much superior to those who 
were usually accused of this imaginary 
crime. She was sister of Sir John Hen- 
derson of Fordel, and wife to the E^mrd of 
Pittardo, in Fife. Notwithstandiug her ho- 
oonrable birth and eonnexions, this unfor- 
tunate matron was, in the year 1649, im- 
prisoned in the common jail of Edinburgh, 
from the mouth of July till the middle of 
the mouth of December, when she was 
found dead, with every symptom of poison. 
Undoubtedly the infamy of the charge, and 
the sense that it must destroy her cberacter 
and disgrace her family, was the came 
which instigated her to commit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drore thia 
poor lady to her death, was exf^esaed by a 
female, young and handsome, executed at 
Paisley in 1697, in the following short an- 
swer to some of her friends, who were 
blaming her for not being sufficiently ao 
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tiTB in defending herself upon her trial. 
" They have taken away my character," 
she Bud, " and my life is not worth preser- 
vvag." 

But the most affectiDg inetance of such 
s confession being made, and perueted in 
to the last, by an innoeent person, is re- 
corded by one who was a diligent col- 
lector of witch Btoriea, uid » faithful be- 
liever in them. He says, that in the village 
of Lander, there was a certain woman ac- 
cused of witchcraft, who for a long tiOie 
denied her guilt. At length, when all her 
companions in prison had been removed, 
and were appointed for execution, and she 
herself about to he left to total solitude, the 
poor creature became weary of life, and 
made a false confession, avowing that she 
was guilty of certain facts, which, in the 
opinion of the times, amounted to witch- 
craft She, therefore, made it her petition 
that she should be put to death with the 
others on the day appointed for their exe- 
eation. Her clergyman and otherS} on con- 
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ddeilng this yoang woman's particnlar case, 
entert^ned, for mice, some doubts that her 
coofesdoii was not sincere, and remonstra'- 
ted etroDgljr with her apon the wickedness 
of caoaing her own death by a false avowal 
of guilt. But as she stabbomly adhered to 
her confession, she was condemned, and 
appointed to be executed with the rest, as 
she had so earnestly desired. Being carri- 
ed forth to the place of execution, she re- 
muned silent daring the first, second, and 
third prayer, and then percMving that there 
renuuoed no more but to rise and go to the 
stake, she lift up her body, and with a load 
voice cried out, " Now, all you tbat see 
me this day, know that I am now to die as 
a witob, by my own confession ; and I free 
all men, especially the ministers and ma^ 
gistrates, of the guilt of my blood. I take 
it wholly upon myself — my blood be upon 
my own head ; and, as I must make answer 
to the Qod of Heaven presently, I declare 
I am as free of witchcraft as any child ; but 
being delated by a maliciouB woman, Bud 



jnttnjiataikuaSer^BmmmcimmkA, — 
ditowned by my hndnBd mad £riaai% — ^^ 
weing no groimd (tf hope of ^7 flMnag; cat 
of priMm, or «nr tmmmg m cvefit apB, 
tliTOugh Uie tamptattoB of Ac deril ! wait 
u-pHmteoateinaatoajfuif/metoiiattmj mj 
oirii lif^ htang maiy of it, and c^aMng 
nther to die than Hwa." — 

It wai nnuAaUe lint tbe amibK «f 
aappowd viteliM snaied to i 
jHWportioa to the ineram of | 
On the22d of Bby, 1650, tlw fi 
liament named a eominttee for ii 
to the depontiona o£ no leia than Mij-tomr 
witches, with power to grant audi r wwi a 
noDB aa we hare already deoeribed, to pto- 
eeed with thmr trial, condemnalian, wmi 
ezecatioo. Sappodng tbeae dreaded aor- 
ceresaeB to exist in anch anmben^ and to 
pouess the powera of injury imputed to 
them, it waa to be expected, aa Rcf^nald 
Scot ezpressea himaelf, that " Uiere wonld 
neither be batter in the cbnrti, nor eow ia 
die cloee, nor com in the field, nor fair wea- 
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tber withont, nor healtli within doora." In- 
deed the extent to whiob people indulged 
their horrors and sospicions, was in itself 
the proof of their being fancifal. IF, in a 
small province, or even a petty town, there 
had existed Bcores of people posseBsed of 
inpematural power, the result would be^ 
that the laws of nature would haTe been 
liable to GOUBtant interruption. 

The English judgee appointed for Scot- 
land in Cromwell's time, saw the cruelly 
and absurdity of witch-trials, and endea- 
Tonred to put a stop to them ; but the thanks 
which they recuved were only reflections 
on their principles of toleration, the benefit 
of which, in the opinion of the Scots, was 
extended, by this lenity, not only to here- 
tics of every denomination, buteven to those 
who worshipped the devil. Some went still 
farther, and accused the Sectaries of hold- 
ing interconrse with evil spirits in their de- 
votions. This was particularly reported 
and believed of the Quakers, the most aim- 
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pie and moral of all dieaenters from the 
church. 

Wiser and better views on the snttject 
b^HQ to previul in the end of the Bevm- 
teenth century, and capital prosecutions for 
this imaginary crime were seen to decrease. 
The last instance of execution for witch- 
craft, took place in the remote province of 
Sutherland, in 1727, onder the Erection of 
■n ignorant provincial judge, who was cen- 
sured by his superiors for the proceeding. 
The victim was an old woman in her last 
dotage, BO silly that she was delighted to 
warm her wrinkled hands at the fire which 
was to consume her; and who, while they 
were preparing for her execution, repeated- 
ly said, that so good a hlaze, and so many 
neighbours gathered round it, made the 
most cheerful eight she bad seen for many 
years ! 

The laws against witchcraft, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, were abolished ; and per- 
sons who pretend to fortune-telling, the use 
of spells, or similar mysterious feats of skill, 
h8 
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' are now puoiBhed as comiooD knaves and 
impostors. Since this has been the case, no 
one lias ever heard of witches or witcfacraft, 
even among the most ignorant of the vul- 
gar ; BO that the crime most bare been en- 
tirely imaginary, Bince it ceased to exist so 
soon as men ceased to bunt it out for pn- 

' nisbment. 
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Oromwdtt Syttem cf Gixemmettl — his Demh — 
IHehard CrornvxiTgAccettwn to the Protec/or- 
ate, and RetiremerU fromit — Anecdotes <f him 
— General Monk's Advance fo London — DU- 
toltttion of the Long ParlUanent — Sir John 
Gratvilie's Interview with Monh, and Proposal 
for the Secall of the Exiied Stewarts— The 
Restoration — Arrival of Charles IL at Dover. 

Oliver Cromwell, who, in tbe extra- 
ordinaiy manner I have told you, riused 
himself to the supreme eoTereignty of En^ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, was a man of 
^eat talents, and, as has been already aud, 
not naturally of a severe or revengeful dis- 
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poaTtion. He made the kin^oms whicli he 
ruled formidable to foreign powers ; and 
perhaps do goTernment was ever more re- 
spected abroad than that of the Lord Pro- 
tector. 

At home CromweU had a very difficult 
task to perform, in order to muntain his 
usurped authority. He waa obliged on se- 
Teral occasions, as has been successfully 
done in other countries by usurpers of his 
class, to convoke some kind of senate 
or parliament, connsting of his own cre^ 
tures, who might appear to divide with Mm 
the power, and save him, in appearance at 
least, the odium of governing by his sole 
authority. But such was the spirit of the 
English nation, that whenever Cromwell 
convoked a Parliament, though in a great 
measure consisting of his own partisans, 
and though the rest were studiously chosen 
as mean and ignorant persons, the inatant 
that they met they b^;an to inquire into 
the ground of the Protector's anthonty. 
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and proposed measares which iDterTered 
with his assumption of finpreme power. 

In addition to this, the various factions in- 
to which the country was divided, all agreed 
in hating the usurped power of the Pro- 
tector, and were frequently engaged in con- 
spiracies agunst him, which were conceived 
and cMTied on not only by Cavaliers and 
Presbyterians, bnt by Republicans, and 
even by soldiers among bis own ranks. 

Thus bard pressed on every side, the 
Protector displayed the utmost sagacity io 
liifi mode of defending himself. On two or 
diree occasions, indeed, he held what he 
called High Courts of Justice, by whose 
doom both Cavaliers and Presbyterians suf- 
fered capital panishment for plots against 
bis government. But it was with reluc- 
tance Cromwell resorted to such severe 
measures. His general policy was to ba- 
lance parties against each other, and make 
each of them desirous of the subsistence of 
his authority, rather than run the risk of 
seeing it changed for some other than their 
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own. At grmt expense and by cotutut 
aasidnity, be muntained sjncB in the conn- 
cila of every fiKtion of the state, and often 
die least snspected, and apparently most 
Tdiement, among the hostila parlies, wen^ 
in private, the mercenary tools of Crom- 
welL 

In the wandering court of Charles H. in 
particnlar, one of the most noted cavaliers 
waa Sir lUchard Willis, who had fongfat 
bravely* and suffered mnob* in the cause 
hoth of the late King and of his son. There 
was no man among the Itoyalists who at- 
tended on Charles's person so much tnuted 
and honoured as this gealleman, who, ne- 
vertheless, enjoyed a lai^ pension from 
Cromwell, and betrayed to lum whatevw 
schemes were pr<^K>Bed for the reet<ttntion 
of the exiled monarch. By this and nifnil»r 
interconrse, the Protector had the means 
of preventing the numerous conspiracies 
Bgaiiut him from coming to a head, and also 
of opposing the machinations of one d 
tented par^, by means of the others. 
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It is believed, however, that, with all hia 
art, the Protector would not have been 
able to maintain his power for many years. 
A people long accnstomed to a free govern- 
ment were generally incenaed at being enb- 
jected to the unlimited authority of one man, 
and the discontent became universal. It 
seemed that, towards the conclusion of his 
life, Cromwell was nearly at the end of hie 
expedients ; and it is certain, that his own 
conduct then displayed an apprehension of 
danger which he had never before exhibited- 
He became morose and melancholy, always 
wore secretarmoor under his ordinary dress, 
and shifted his bedchamber repeatedly, from 
the dread of assassination. His health broke 
down under these gloomy apprehensions ; 
and on the 3d of September, 1658, he died 
at the age of sixty. His death was accom- 
panied bya general and fearful tempest ; and 
by another circumstance equally striking in 
those superstitious times, namely, that he 
died on the day and mouth in which he had 
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g^ned bu decieive vicUi'ieH at Dunbar and 
Worcester. 

The Bceptre, which Oliver had held with 
flo firm a grasp, was transferred to that of 
his aon, Richard Cromwell ; while the fune- 
ral of the deceased Protector was solemn! zed 
at an expense superior far to what England 
had heatowed on the obsequies of any of her 
kingB, But this apparent transmisBion of 
Oliver's authority to his son was only nomi- 
nal. A Parliament, which Kichard assem- 
bled that they might vote him supplies, com- 
menced an inquiry into the nature of the 
new Lord Protector's title ; and a council of 
officers whom he convoked, became refrats 
tory, and assumed an authority which be 
dared not dispute with them. These mili- 
tary despots compelled Richard to dissolve 
ibe Parliament, an<l snbseqoently obliged 
Lim to resign the office of Protector. He 
descended quietly into bumble life, burden- 
ed not only by many personal debts, but al- 
so by the demands of those who bad aap- 
plied the exorbitant expenses of his Other's 
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foneral, which the State uBworthily and 
meanly suffered to descend upon him. 

Richard Cromvell, rentoved &om the 
dangera and the guilt of power, lived a long 
and peaceable life, and died in 1712, at the 
age of eighty-six. Two anecdotes respect- 
ing him are worth mentioning. When be 
was obliged to retire abroad on account of 
his debts, Bichard Cromwell was led, from 
curiosity, to visit Pezenas, a fine place in 
Languedoc. The proprietor was the Prince 
of Conti, a French prince of the blood roy- 
al, wbo, bearing an EngUah traveller was in 
the palace, bad the curiosity to receive him, 
that he nught learn the latest news from 
England, which at this time astonished Eu- 
rope by its frequent changes of government. 
The French prince spohe to the stranger of 
Oliver Cromwell as a wicked man, and a 
lawless usurper of the government; butthen 
he acknowledged his deep sagacity, high 
tulenti] and courage in danger, and admired 
the art and force with which he had subject-, 
ed three kingdoms to his own individual au- 
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thori^. "Heksewfaowtocemroand/'otnr 
tinued the prinee, ** and denrred to be ahtf- 
«d. Bat what haa b«come of the poor pol- 
troon, Ricliard — the coward> Uie dastard^ 
who gave npi without a blow or ttiniggle, idl 
that his father has gtuned ? Have yoa any 
idea how the man could be anch a fool, sad 
mean-atniited cattifF?' Poor Richard, glad 
to remain unknown where he wai so Utde 
Mteemed, only repUed^ " that the abdieatad 
Protector had been deceived by thone in 
whom he most trusted, and to whom hia 
fkther had shown moat kindneaa." He tlien 
took leave of the prince, who did not learn 
till two daya afterwarda, that he bad uBr 
dreased so unpleasing a discourae to tJie par* 
■on whom it principally regarded. 

The other anecdote is of a later date, be- 
ing tabaeqaent to 1705. Some lafrsait of 
importance required tiiat lUchard Cromwell 
idtould appear in the King's Bench ConrL 
1*116 jadge wbo presided showed a generona 
deference to iallen greatness, and to the 
mutaUUty of hnman afhirB. He received 
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vith n^Nt the man who had been onoe 
6»Terejgii of England, cauMd a chair to bp 
plaMd for him within the bar, and reqaeat- 
ed him to be covered. When the coimid 
091 the oppotdte ude bc^an his speech, ae if 
about to allode to Richard's descent from 
the obooxioiw Oliver) the jndgs checked 
bim with generous independence. " I wiU 
Jmir nothing on that topic, ur." he said ; 
" fpeak to the merits of the cause before 
to." AAer bis appearance in court, IU> 
«bard CromiraU's ourionty carried him to 
the HoQM of Peers, where he stood below 
'.'the bar, looking around him, and making 
obaarvstionB on the attentionB which h» 
WW. A person who heard a decent-looking 
old man speaking in this way, sud to him, 
avilly, " It is probably a long while, sir^ 
ainee jrou hare been in this honse?" — " Mot 
nnee I sat in that chair," answered the old 
gMitimun, pointing to the throne, on which 
he had been, indeed, seated aa sovereigo, 
when, more than fifty years before, be ro> 
Mb«d die addieises of both Houses of Far- 
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liament, on his sncceeding to his father in 
the Bupreme potrer. 

To retara to public al&irB in London, 
where, after the abdication of Richard, 
changes succeeded with ag little permanence 
as the' reflection of faces presented to s mir- 
ror, the attempt of the officers of the armj 
to establish a purely military government, 
was combated by the retnm to P&rliaiatait 
of those republican members whom OliTer 
Cromwell had expelled, and whom the com- 
mon people, by a Tulgar but expresrive nick- 
name, now called the Rump Parliament. 
This assembly, so called becanse it was the' 
flitting part.of that which commenced the tA' 
Til war, was again subjected to nilitaryTio- 
lence, and dimolved by General Lambert, a 
person who unquestionably designed in his 
own peraan to act the part of Oliver Crom- 
well, though without either the talmts or 
high repatation of the original performer. 
But a general change had taken place in the 
sentiments of the nation. - 

The public had been to a certain d^TM 
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patUnt imdw tbe govenimeat of Oliver-, to 
whom it was impowible to deny all tliQ 
pnuM wUcti belongs to firmness and energy 
bat tbeyiBWwith disgoat theu feeble nsurp^ 
ere, by whom his vigoroiiB government waa 
Bocceeded, bostle amongat themselveH, and 
posh each other from the rudder of the 
itatS) without consolting tbe people at Ui^. 
Ramembering the quiet and peaceful eon- 
di^n of the kingdom before the civU wan, 
^aa its fadnga eaoceeded by bereditaryright 
to a limited power, and when the popular 
and monarolucal branches of tbe eonstita- 
tioB »o jadieiously balanced each other, that 
Aa whole BrilaBh nation looked baok to tbe 
period ae one of liberty, peace, and horful 
wder ; and comparing this happy and eet" 
tlad itate of public afiura with the recent 
Manner in which every BoeceHive faction 
■eiaed upon power when they could eairtelii 
it, and again yielded it up to the gra^ of 
another and stronger pm-ty, all men wer« 
filled with disaati^action. 
Upon tba wholes the' thoughts of aU the 
n2 
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jadicioufl part of the DRlion were turned 
towards tbe exiled Prince, and there was 
a general desire to call him back to the ex- 
ercise of tbe goTemment, an inclination 
which was only sappressed by the strong 
hand of tbe armed fanatics. It was abso- 
Intely necessary that some milibiry fotce 
should he on foot, in order to cope with 
tiieaA warlike Saints, as they called them- 
selvea, before the general disposition of the 
kingdom cootd have room or freedom' to 
expresa itaelf. 

Ab it waa the disturbances in Scotland 
which first shook the throne of Charles the 
Hrst^ BO it was from the samecountrytbat 
the moTement took place which eventnally 
replaced on the throne his son and heir. We 
have already noticed, that the kingdom' (tf 
Scotland had been finally subdued by the 
efforts of General Afonk, who afterwards go- 
verned it during the protectorate of Crom- 
well, and in obedience to his authority. 

Monk was a man of a grave, reserved, 
and sagacious character, who bad gained 
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general esteem by tbe manner in wlucli lie 
managed Scottish afliiirs. He had taken 
care to model the Tcteran troops under his 
command in that kingdom, so as to subject 
them to his own separate control, and to 
detach from their command such officers as 
were either violent enthusiasts, or pecnliar- 
ly attached to Lambert and his council of 
officers. Tbas having under his immediate 
oommand a movable force of between se- 
ven and «ght thousand men, besides those 
necessary to garrison Scotland, Monk ea- 
gerly watched the contest of the factions in 
London, in order.to perceive and sNze on 
the fit opportunity for action. 

This seemed to arrive, when the army 
nnder Lambert agwn thrust the Rump Par- 
liament out of doors, and commenced a new 
military government^ bymeans of a commit- 
tee of officers, called the Conncit of Safety. 
Monk then threw aside the mask of indif- 
ference which he had long worSf assembled 
his forces on the Borders, and declared for 
the iieedom of Parliament, and agunst the 
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mllitRty fafltion hj which thsj had been 
tuppTGB§ed< The penuauon vu uniTenal 
throoghoat Britfdn, Uiat Monk, by tbew 
general expreHiona, meant something mm 
effectual than merely restoring the aatho> 
rity of the Rump, vhich had fiJlen iqto 
the common contempt of all men, by the 
repeated acts of violence to which they had 
tamely submitted. But Oeaerat Menl^ 
allowing all parties to suppose what they 
thought most probable, proceeded to make 
his preparations for marching towards ^atg- 
hnd with the greatest deliberation, without 
rafferiog even a whisper to escape coBeers* 
ing the ultimate objects of the expedUton. 
He assembled the Scottish Convention of 
Estates, and asked and received from it a 
supply of six months' pay, for the muQta- 
nance-of his troops. The confidence enter- 
tiuned of his intentions was such, that tb« 
Convention oflered him the support <^ m 
Scottish armyof twenty-four thoaawodrnm; 
but Monk declined assistance which wouki 
lwT« been tmpopolar in England. H« Aan 
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jvoeeed«d in his plan of nev-modeUing faia 
army, with more boldiie§8 than before, dia- 
nmsiDg many of the Independent officers 
whdmlifl had not before ventured to caahier^ 
and Bnpplying their places with Preshyte* 
riant, and even with secret Royalitts. 

The news of these proceedings spread 
throi^h England, and were generally re- 
cced with joy. Universal resistance was 
made to the payment of taxes; for the Ramp 
Parliament had, on the eve of its expulsion 
by Lambert, declared it high treason to levy 
money without consent of Parliament, and 
the provinces, where Lambert and his mili- 
tary council had no power of enforcing their 
illegal exactions, refused to obey them. The 
Council of Safety wanted money therefore, 
even' for the payment of their troops, and 
were reduced to extreme perplexity. 

Lambert himself, a brave man, and a 
good officer, saw the necessity of acting 
with promptitude; and placing himself at 
the head of a considerable force of veteran 
soldiers, marched towards Scotland* Hii 
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namben were cnhanud bjr the npwt vi tlw 
vsiioDi ipifii and ageott whfMn ke Mnt into 
Monica army under the gniae of enmya. 
** What will you do ?" said one of thoat 
peraona, addreadnff a party of Maok'B ad- 
diers ; « Lambert is coming down agaioak 
yon with anch nnmenna forcaa, tk&t yoar 
army will not be a breakioat for bim." 
** The north miut have given Tinmbert • 
good appetite," anawered one of Monk*a Vi^ 
terane, " if he ha willing to chew ballali^ 
and feed upon pike* and maaket ban'tla." 

Li diia tone of defiance the two aimia* 
moved againat eadi other. I^mbert took 
np hia head-qaarteie at Neweaade. Mofilb 
«t iha odier hand, placed hia at Coldatrefea^ 
«B the Tweed, a place which commanded 
the Hpond best passage over that river, 
Berwick being already in his hands. Orid- 
atream, now a thriving town, was than ao 
aiaerable, that Monk could get no aDj^ieri 
even for Ma own table, but was ia^ to havri 
reeonrae to chewing tobacco to appease Us 
kimger. Nest day proviMouwerasntfroB 
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Bvrwuk ; and th« eanp at Cotdttreara is 
fltill Irapt in memory in the English army, ' 
by the second r^fiient of Gnards, vhitdi 
mt ona of thou that composed Monk's T&n> 
guard, being called to thig day the CtAi- 
Btream T^^iment. 

He rival generals at first engaged in ^ 
treaty, wliich Monk, perceinng Lambert's 
forees to b« more nnmerouB than his own, 
for some time encouraged, aware that vant 
bt pay, and of the Inxnriea to which they 
weT« accustomed In London, would soon 
hidnce hia rival's troops to desert him. 

Disaffection and weariness aecordingly 
b^an to diminish Lambert's forces, when 
tt length they heard news fVom the capital 
by which they were totally dispirited. Da- 
ring Lambert's absence, the presidency in 
the Jfilitary Committee, and the oommand 
•f SBth of the anny as remiuned to overawe 
London, devolved on General Fleetwood, a 
weak man, who really was overcome by the 
fbd&igs of ftinaticism, wlii<At others only 
ttBboted, iBcapable of any «xm1»>d, tl^ 
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person Buffered the troops under bia com- 
maud to be seduced from his intereiit to that 
of the Rump Parliament, which thus came 
agmU} and for the last time, into power. 
With these tidings came to NewcastJe others 
of a nature scarce less alarming. The cele- 
brated General Furfax bad taken arms in 
Yorkshire and was at the head of conaider- 
able forces, both Cavaliers and Presbyte- 
rians, who declared for calling a free Par- 
liament, that the national will might be 
consulted in the most constitutional man- 
ner, for once more reguning the blessing of 
B settled government. The soldiers of Lam- 
bert, disconcerted by these events, and re- 
ceiving no pay, began to break np; and 
when Lambert himself attempted to lead 
them back to I^ndon, tbey left bim in such 
numbers, that bis army seemed actually to 
melt away, and leave the road to the capital 
open to Monk and the forces from Scotland. 
That Gvieral moved on accordingly, witb- 
ont opposition, carefully concealing his own 
intenUons, receiving favourably all the nu- 
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meroiu applicHtioaa which were made to 
him for calling a new and free Parliament, 
in order to r^«nerate the naUonal conatita- 
tion, bat retaroing no reply which could 
give the slightest intimation of his ultomate 
purpose. Monk observed this mysterf, in 
order, perhaps, that be might reserve to 
himself the power of being guided by cir^ 
cnmstances — at all events, knowing well, 
that if he were to declare in favour of any 
one party, or set of primnples, among the 
variooa factions opinions which divided the 
state, the others would at once unite against 
him, a course which they woold be loath to 
adopt, while each as yet entertuned hopes 
that he might turn to thur side. 

With the eyes of all the nation fixed up- 
on him and his forces, Mj>nk advanced to 
Bamet, mthin ten miles of London, and 
from thence caused the Parliament to un- 
derstand that they would do well to send 
from the city the remains of the aimy of 
Fleetwood, in case of discord between his 
troops and those which at jxtavat occupied 

TOL. jl. o ,-\. 
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the cai^tBL The Romp ParUameot had no 
.BltenuttTB bnt to take the faint, unless tbey 
had resolved to try the fate of battle at the 
bead of those ineabordioate troops, who had 
more than once changed sides between Lam. 
bert and {Fleetwood on one side, and them- 
tdveB on the other, against the steady re* 
terans of the Scottjsk wars. The late army 
of Fleetwood, excepting two reg^ente com- 
maaded by men whom Monk could per- 
fectly tmet, were ordered to leave the city, 
and the general of the army of Scotland 
entered at the head of his troops, who, rough 
from a toilsome march, and bearing otlier 
marks of severe service, made a far more 
hardy and serviceable, though a less showy 
appearance, than those who had so long 
bridled the people of London. 

General Monk, and the remnant of tlie 
Parliament, met each other witii external 
riviUty, but with great distmston botb sides. 
Hey propoonded to him the oath of abju" 
ration, as it waa called, by which he wea to 
ifMsttnee vbA abjar« all allegiance to 'An 
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House of Stewart, and all atterapta to »• 
store Charles IL But the General deoUoed 
taking ^>e oath ; too many oatfaa, he tud, 
had been already impowd on the pablio, 
nnlata thej had been better kept. Thia (Hr- 
anmetanee leemed to throw light on Monk'a 
intentionB, and the (dtizenB of London, now 
aa anziona for the King's Restoration ai 
ever they had been for the azpnlnon of his 
&tber, passed a vote in Common Cooocil, 
1^ which they declared they would pay no 
taxM or eontribationa to this shadow of • 
Parliament, until the vacant seats in it 
should be filled up to the full extent <^ a 
genuine House of Commons. 

The Romp Parliament had now, tiiay 
eonoeiTed, an (qtportnnity of ascertaining 
Monk's real purpose, and forcing him to s 
dennve measure. They lud their express 
eommands on him. to march into the ri^, 
■m» upon the gates, break down the port- 
enllises, destroy the ports, chains, and other 
inwns of defending the streets, and take 
from tiie oontamadous ntiMiu aU mia&s 
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of protecting in fntnre the entrance into the 
capital- 
Monk, to the astoniahment of moHt of his 
own officers, obeyed the commands thns im- 
poeed on him. He was probably desirous of 
ascertiuning whether the dispoulion of hia 
troops would induce them to consider the 
task aa a harsh and unworthy one. Ac- 
cordingly, he no sooner heard his soldiers 
exclaiming at the disgrace of becoming the 
tools of the vengeance of the Rnmp mem- 
bers against the City of London, than ha 
seemed to adopt their feeUngs and pasnims 
as his own, and like them complained, and 
complained alond, of having been employed 
in an unjust and unpopular task, for the 
express purpose of rendering him odiong to 
the citizens. 

At this criEde, the rashness of the raling 
junto, for it would be absurd to term them a 
Parliament, gave the General, whom it was 
their business to propitiate if posnbl^ a 
new subject of complaint. They encoaraged 
a body of the most fanatic^ sectaries, head* 
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ed by B ridiculotu penotuig« called I^Bi«e> 
God Barebones, to present a vioteat peti* 
tion to the Houie, demanding that no one 
should he admitted to any office of pablie 
tnxst, or HO mnch as to teaoh a achoDl) 
vitboat his having taken the abjoratioD 
oath ; and prt^Ktsingf ihat any motion made 
in Parliament for the Restoration of the 
King thoold be virited with the pains of 
high treason. 

The tenor of this petition, and the h<»> 
Bonr and favour which it received when 
preseated, gave Monk the further cause of 
eomplunt against the Rump, or Remoant of 
the Parliament, which perhaps was what 
he chiefly desired. He refused to return to 
Whitehall, where he had formerly lodged, 
and took up his abode in the City, where be 
found it easy to excuse his late violence up- 
on their defences^ and to atone for it by de* 
fllaring Umself the protector and ally of the 
magistrates and community. From his 
quarters in the heart of London, the Ge- 
iural wrote to the Pbrliament an angry ex* 
2 , ,-. 1,. 
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postolatioQ, chai^g them "mth a dengn 
to arm the more violeot fanatics, and call 
in the auistance of Fleetwood and Lambett 
against the army he had marched from Scot- 
land ; and recommending to them, in a tone 
of antfaority, forthwith to disaolre them- 
selves, and call A new Parliament^ which 
should be open to all parties. The Parlia- 
ment, greatly alarmed at this intimation, 
sent two of their members to communicato 
with tiie General ; but they could only ex- 
tract from him, that if writs went instantiy 
forth for the new elections, it woald be very 
well, otherwise, he and they were likely to 
disagree. 

The assurance that General Mcaik had 
openly quarrelled with the present rulers, 
and was disposed to inust for a free and 
full Parliament, was made public by the 
priatjng and dispernog of the General's 
letter, and the tidings filled the city with 
moat extravagant rejoicings. The rabble 
rung all the bells, lighted immense bon- 
fires, in every street, and danced artnmd 
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tbem, while tbey drank heBlths to the Ge- 
neral, the iecluded members, and even to 
the King. But the principal part of their 
amusement was roasting ramps of poultry, 
or fragments of hnteher-meat cnt into that 
form, in ridicule of tbeir lato rulers, whose 
power they foresaw wonld cease, whenerer 
a fall Parliament should be convened. The 
revelry lasted the whole night, which was 
that of 11th February, 1660. 

Monk, supported at once by military 
strength and the conscionsnesa of general 
popularity, did not wait until the new Par- 
liament should be assembled, or the present 
disBolved, to take measures for destroying 
the influence of the junto now sitting at 
Westminster. He compelled them to open 
their doors, and admit to tbeir deliberationa 
and votes all the secluded members of tbeir 
body, who had been expelled from their 
seats by military violence, nnce it was first 
practised on the occasion called Colonel 
Pride's Pai^. These members, retaming 
to Parliament aocordingly, made, by their 
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numben Bach a predonunant majon^ in 
tbe House, that the fifty or sixty petaooi, 
who had lately been at the head of the Go- 
wnimeatf were mstantly reduced to the iu- 
ngniGcanoef as a party, from which they had 
only emerged by dint of the force which had 
been ezerciaed to exclude the large body 
who were now restored to their seate. 

The fint acta of the Honee thtu renova- 
ted were to disband the refractory part of 
the army, to disposiess the dieaflfocted offi- 
cer!, of whom there were very many, and 
toTsdaoe the country to a Btate of tranquil'- 
Uty ; after which they diuolved tbenuelvea, 
having first issued writs to Bunimon a new 
Parliament, to meet on the 25th of April. 
Thus then finally ended the Long Parlia- 
ment, as it is called, which had tat for 
nearly twenty years ; the moat eventful pe- 
riod, perhaps, in British history. ; 

While this important revolution was Ml 
tbe eve of taking place, Charles the S»> 
cond's affidra seemed to be at a lower ebb 
thia they hid almost «nr baaa bi&n. A 
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general insurrection of the Cavalien had 
been defeated 1^ Lambert a few months 
before* and the Hevere meaanres which fol- 
lowed had, for the time, totally subdued 
the sjnrit, and atmoBt crashed the party of 
the Boyaliets. It waa in vun that Charles 
had made advancea to Monk while in 
Scotland, both through the General's own 
brother, and by means of Sir John Grea- 
-rille, one of hia nearest and most Talned 
relatives and friends. If Monk's mind was 
then made up conceming the port which he 
designed to perform, he, at least, was de- 
termined to keep hia parpose secret in his 
own bosom, and declined, therefore, Uiongh 
civilly, to hear any propodtion on the part 
of the banished lamily. The accounts which 
the little exiled court received cooceroing 
Monk's advance into England were equally 
diacoDsolate. All intercoorse with the Ca- 
valiers bad beeif carefully avoided by ^e 
cloudy and mysterious soldier, in whose 
handsFortnne seemed to place the fiiteof the 
British kingdoms.. The general belief was, 
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tbst Monk would reoew, La hU own pareoii} 
tbe attempt in whiob Cromwell had boo- 
ceeded and Lambert had ftuJed, and aguu 
place a militarj commuider at the head of 
the Government ; and this opinion seemed 
ocnfiniied by hie harsh treatment of the 
City. 

While Charles and his attendants were 
in thia state of deapondenee, they were end* 
daniy astonished by the arriTal (torn En^ 
laud of a partisan, named Bullies an Irish 
Royalist* who had travelled mth extrone 
rapidity to bring the exiled Prince the new* 
of MonVs decided breach with the remnaat 
of the L(Hig FatUament, and the tempu 
which had been displayed by the City of 
London when his letter became public. The 
King and bis small Cooncit listened to the 
meesenger as they woold have done to one 
speaking in a dream. Overwearied and 
fistigned by tbe journey, and strongly ex- 
rited by the impftrtance of the tatellifeBoe 
wbieh he brot^ht them, the officer seemed 
ratber like «ie under the inflnmee <tf tem- 
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ponry derangement or intiaioation, thu 
the deliberate bearer of great tidingi. Wm 
character was, howerer, knofm as a gentlft- 
man of fidelity and firmnesSj'aDd they heard 
him with wonder again and again affirm, 
that London was blazing with bonfiree, that 
the nniversal wish of the people of all aorta^ 
boldly and freely expressed, demanded the 
restoration of the King to his anthority, and 
that Monk bad insisted npon the summon- 
ing of a free Parliament, which the janto 
called the Rnmp had no longer the power 
of opposing. He produced also a copy of 
Monk's letter to the Parliament, to show 
fltat the General bad completely broken 
with that body. 

Other messengers soon confirmed the jt^* 
fbl tidings, and'% John Grenville was dis- 
patched to London in all haste, with fall 
powers to offer the General every thing 
which eonld gratify ambition or love of 
wealth, on condition of his proving the 
fiiiend of Charles at this crisis. 

Thijk laithM and adive Royaliiit rSBcbed 
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the metropolis, and eantiooBly refming to 
open his commisBion to any one, obtained a 
THrirate interview with the my sterious and 
reserred General. He boldly commauicated 
his credentiala, and remained onappalledi 
wbea Monk, ete^iog back in anrprise, ask- 
ed him, with Bome emotion, bov he dared 
become the bearer of euch proposalfi. Sir 
John replied firmly, that all danger which 
might be inDurred in obedience to hia Sovs- 
reign's command bad become familiar to 
bim from frequent practice, and that tbe 
King, from the courBo which Monk had hi- 
therto pursued, entertained the moat confi- 
dent hope of his loyal service. On this Ge- 
neral Monk either laid aside the mask which 
he had always worn, or only now formed 
his determination upon a line of condaot 
that bad hitherto been undecided in bis 
own mind. He accepted of the high o£Fers 
tendered to him by tbe young Piinoe ; and, 
from that moment, if not earlier, made tbe 
interest of Charles tbe principal object of 
his thoughts. It has been indeed stated. 
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that lie had expressed Uh ultimate parpoM 
of amrnttg Charles before leaving Scotland; 
bnt whatever may have been hii secret in- 
tenUons, it seeniB improbable that he mad* 
any one his confident. 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, 
the Hotue of Peers, which regained under 
this new aspect of things the privileges 
which Cromwell bad suspended, again as- 
snmed thrar rank as a branch of tbe It^la- 
tare. As the Royalists and Presbyterians 
concurred in the same purpose of restoring 
the King, and possessed the most triumph- 
ant majority, if not the whole votes, io the 
new House of Commons, the Parliament 
bad only to be informed that Grenville 
awaited without, bearing letters from King 
Charles, when he was welcomed into the 
House with shouts and rejoicings ; and the 
British constitution, by Kng, Lords, and 
Commons, after having been suspended fex 
twenty years, was restored at once and by 
acclamaUon. 

Charles Stewart, Instead of being a ba- 
toihIi, p r.oo.<i,' . 
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nuhed pretender, whose name U was dan- 
gerooB to pronounce, and whose cause it 
was death to espouse, became at once a hiw- 
ful, beloved, almost adored prince, whose 
abBence was mourned by the people, as they 
might have bemoaned that of the sun itself; 
and numbers of the great or ambitious hur- 
ried to HoUand, where Charles now was, 
some to plead former services, some to ex- 
cuse ancient delinquencies, some to allege 
the merit of having staked their lives in the 
King's cause, others to enrich the Monarch, 
by sharing wi^ him the spoils which they 
bad gfuned by fighting agunst him. 

It has been sud by historians, that this 
precipitate and general haste in restoring 
Charles to the throne, without any condi- 
tions for the future, was throwing away all 
the advantage which the nation might have 
derived from the Civil Wars, and that it 
would have been much better to have re> 
admitted the EJitg upon a solemn treaty, 
which should have adjusted the prerogatlre 
of the Crown, and the rights of the sabjwt, 
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and settled for ever those ^eat national . 
questions which bad been disputed between 
Charles the First and his Parliament. This 
Bounds all well in theory ; but in practice 
there are many things, and perhaps the Re- 
storation is one of them, which may be exe- 
cuted easily and safely, if the work is com- 
menced and carried through in the enthu- 
riaam of a favonrable moment, bat which is 
likely enough to miscarry, if protracted be- 
yond that happy conjuncture. The ardour 
in favour of monarchy, with which the mast 
of the English nation was at thb time agi- 
tated, might probably have abated during 
such a lengthened treaty, provi^ng for all 
the deUcate qoeations respecting the settle- 
ment of the Church and State, and neces- 
sarily involving a renewal of all the dis- 
cnsaienB which bad occasioned the Civil 
War. And supposing that the old discord 
was not rekindled by raking among its 
ashes, still it should be remembered tiiat 
great part of Cromwell's army was not yet 
dissolved, and that even Monk's troops were 
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not altogether to bo eoufided ia. So tiai 
the least appeaiuice of disamoD, Baeh as 
the discusnoQB of the proposed treaty were 
c«rtaui to give rise to, mig'ht have afforded 
thflfle warlike enthiuiasts a pretext for again 
aBumhliog together, and reinstating the 
military deapotiam, which they were pUar 
aed to t«mi the Reign of the Sunts. 

A (nrcamstance occnrred which showed 
how very pressing this danger was, and 
how little wisdom there wonld have been 
in postponing the lestoration of a legal go- 
Temment to the event of a treaty. Lani> 
bert, who had been lodged in the Tower at 
a dangerous person, made his esc^^ from 
that state priron, fled to Daventry, and be- 
gan to assemble forces. The activity <tf 
Ccdonel Ingoldaby, who had been, like I.am- 
bert himself, an officer nnder Cromwell, bat 
who Was DOW firmly attached to ALinl^ 
sUfled a spark which might have rtused a 
mighty conflagration. He sncceeded in 
guning over and dispersing the troc^ who 
had assembled under I^ambert, an4 matdng 
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bis former commander prisoner witli bis 
own hand, bronght him back in safety tobis 
old quarters in the Tower of London. But 
as the roads were filled with soldiers of the 
old Cromwellian army, hastening to join 
Lambert, it was clear that only the imme- 
diate snppreBsioQ of bis force, and the oap^ 
ture of Mb person, prevented the renewal 
of general hostilities. 

~ In so delicate a state of affairs, it waa of 
importance that the Restoration, being tbe 
measure to which all wise men looked as 
tiie only radical cure for the distresBcs and 
disorders of the kingdoin, should be execu- 
ted hastily, leaving it in future to the mu- 
tnal prudence of the King end his subjects 
to avoid tbe renewal uf those points of qnar- 
rel which bad given rise to the Civil War of 
164) ; since which time, both Royalisst and 
Parliamentarians had suffered such extreme 
misery as was likely to make them very can- 
tioaa how the one made unjust attempts to 
extend the power of tbe Crownj or the other 
p2 
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to renst it while vitluD itB comldtational 
limiti. 

The King landed at Dover on S9th Maf « 
1660, and waa received by General Monk, 
now gratified and honoured with the dalce* 
dom of Albemarle, the Order of the Garter^ 
and the command of the army. With the 
King came bis two brothers, James Doke 
of York, of whom we shall have mucb to 
aay, and the Dake of Gloacester, who died 
•arly. They were received with such ex- 
travagant ehoats of welcome, that the King 
■aid to those around him, " It must Borely 
bave been oar own fault, that we have beoQ 
io long absent from a country where every 
one aaenis so glad to see us." 
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CHAP. V. 

CharaeUr of Charles II. — MiMldon sent as 
High Commissioner to Scotland—Measures (^ 
ihe Scottish Parliament for the It^rodaction 
of Episcopacy — Trial and Execution of the 
Marquis ofArgyle — Triaitf Judge Svjinton 
and others — Axt of Uniformity— the NoncoH' 
forming Clergy displaced — The Earl of Xcnc 
dirdale nuxeeds to the power ofMddklon. 

Ot Charles the Second, who thus nnax- 
peetedly, Bud u it wore by mirule, vmb 
nplaced on his father's tlironci in spite of 
so many obstacles as within even a week 
or two of the event seemed to render it in- 
credible, I have not mach that is advanta- 
gtons to tell yon. Ho was a prince of an ex- 
cellent anderstandiog, of which he made less 
nse than he ought to have done ; a graceful 
address, mach ready wit, and no deficiency 
of courage. Unfortunately, he waa very 
fond of pleasure and, in bis zeal to pDniie 
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it, habitoally n^lected the intcreats of h« 
kingdom. He was veryaelfiah too, like all 
whose own gratificBtion is their sole pnr- 
Buit ; and he seemfl to have cared little 
what became of friends or enemies, provi- 
ding he could maintain himeelf on the 
throne, get money to supply the expenses 
of a liucnriooB and dtasoiute court, and en- 
joy a life of easy and dishonourable plea- 
snre. He was goodnatored in general ; but 
any apprehension of his own safety «unly 
induced him to be severe and even cmel, 
for his love of self predominated above both 
his sense of justice and his natural cle- 
mency of temper. He was always willing 
to sacrifice sincerity to convenience, and 
perhaps the satirical epitaph written upon 
him at his own reqoest, by his witty fa- 
vourite, the Earl of Rocheatec, is not man 
severe than just — 

Mere Ilea oar Boverel^ Lorl the itiot, 

WbOM word no man ralln OD i 
Who Derar uld & foalliti thlDf, 
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After this sketch of the Sang'B c 
we must retam to Scotland, from which vt 
have been abseiit since Monk's march from 
Coldstream, to accompliah the Resfaffstion. 
This great event was celebrated with the 
■ame general and joyf ol assent in Scotland 
which had hailed it in the sister country. 
lodeed the Scots, during the whole war, 
can hardly be said to hare quitted their s«l- 
timenta of loyalty to the monarchy. .They 
had fought Bgunat Charles L, first to esta- 
Mish Presbytery in their own country, and 
then to extend it into England; but then 
oven the most rigid of the Presbyterians had 
united in the resistance to the English in- 
Tasitm, had owned the right of Charles the 
Second, and asserted it to their severe na- 
timai loss at the battle of Dnnbar. Since 
that eventful overthrow, the influence t)£ 
the Qiurch of Scotland over the people at 
lat^ had been considerably diminished, by 
disputes among the ministers themse^vei^ as 
they espoused more rigid or more moderate 
doctrines, and by thevarioui modes in wbieli 
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it bad been CromVell's policy to injure their 
reipectability, and carb ttieir power. Bat 
the Presbytflrian interest was still veiy 
strong ID Scotland. It entirely engrossed 
the western counties, bad a laif;e share of 
inflnence in tbe south and midland provin- 
ces, and was only less predonUnant in tbe 
northern sbires, where the Episcopal inte- 
rest prer^led, 

Tbe PresbyteriaQ church was sufficiently 
alive to their own interest and that of tb^ 
body ; for they had sent to Monk's army, 
ere it had reached London, an agent or 
commisrioner to take care of tbe affairs of 
the Scottish Church in any rerolntion which 
shoold take place in consequencB of the G^ 
neral's expedition. 

This i^nt was James Sharpe, famous 
daring his life, and still more in bis deplo- 
rable death. At this time he was a man 
competently learned, bold, active, and am- 
bitlou% displaying much xeal for the inte- - 
rest of tbe Cfaurchf and certwnly by no 
means n^Ugent of his own. This Master 
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James Sharpe qowikly founds while in Lon- 
don, that there was little purpose of esta- 
blishing the Presbyteriaa religion in Scot- 
land. It is true, that King Charles had, on 
his former expedition into Scotland, deli- 
berately accepted and sworn to the Solemn 
Iiedgoe and Covenant, the principal object 
of which was the eBtabtishment of Presby* 
tery of the most ri^d kind. It was also 
true, that the Earl of Lauderdale, who, both 
from his high talents, and from the long im- 
prisonment which he had sustained ever 
since the battle of Worcester, had a pectdiar 
tide to be consulted on Scottish affoirs, 
strongly advised the Kiog to suffer his north- 
ern subjects to ret^ possesBion of their 
darling form of worship ; and though be 
endeavoured to ^ve this advice in the man- 
ner most agreeable to the King, ridiouliog 
bitterly the pedantry of the Scottish minis- 
ters, and reprobating the uses made of the 
Covenant, and in so far gratifying andama- 
ung the King, sUU he returned to the point, 
that the Covenant and Preal^riau disdp^ 
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line «aglit not to be removed from Smt- 
Isnd, while the people continued bo partial 
to them. They shoald be treated, he argnedt 
lil[e froward children, whom their keepfln 
do not vex by etm^ling to wrest ttam 
them an unfitting; plaything) bat qniel^ 
wait to withdraw it when sleep or satiety 
makes it indifferent to them. 

But the respect dae to the ling's personal 
engagement, aa well aa the o[nnion thna dA> 
livered by this worldly-wise nobleman, were 
strongly contested by those Cavaliers who 
professed absolate loyalty and devotion to 
the King, and aSected to form their political 
opinions on those of Montrose. They lud 
upon the Presbyterian Church the whole 
blame of the late rebellion, and contended 
that the infamous transaction of delivering 
up Charles the First to the Paiiiamenta> 
ry forces, was the act of an army guided 
by Presbyterian counsels. In short, tfaey 
imputed to the Church of Scotland the 
whole original guilt of the ww:, and though 
it was idlowvd that they at lengtii J4nned 
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4h« Royal esxue, it waa immediately added 
that tlieir accession only took place when 
tbey were afraid of being deprived of their 
power over mea'a consciences, by Cromwell 
and his independent schismalics. The King 
was Uien reminded, that he had been recei- 
ved by the Presbyterians less as their Prince 
than as a passive tool and engine, whom 
they determined to indulge in nothing save 
the name of a Sover^n ; and tbat bis ta- 
}nng ti^e Covenant had been under a de- 
gree of moral restrtunt^ whieb rendered it 
aa little binding as if imposed by personal 
■violence. Lastly, the King was assured 
that the whole peojde of Scotland were now 
to much delighted with his happy restora- 
lioD> that the moment was highly fiivour- 
able for any innovation either in church or 
state, whieb might place' the crown firmer 
on bia head ; that no change could be sa 
important as the substitution of Episcopacy 
for Presbytery; and that the opportunity*- 
if lost, might never return. 
- The King himself bad personal reasons* 
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Ibough they ought not to haTo entered lat* 
■Dcli a discuBUon, for recollecting with diw- 
fust the affronts and rigoroiu treatment 
which he had received from the Preibyteriea 
leaders, before the battle of Dunbar had di* 
minished thur power. He had then adopt- 
ed a notion that Preabftery was not a re^ 
ligion *' for a gentleman," and he now oom* 
mitted to Lord Middleton, who waa to b« 
his High Cotnnusaioner and reprMsntativa 
ID the Scottiah Parliament, foil powers to 
act in the matter of altering Uie national 
reli^na establishment to theEpisoopal mo« 
del, as soon as he should think prc^Mr. 

This determination was signing the doom- 
ef Presbfterf as &r as Charles conld do so ; 
for Middleton, thongh once in the serviee' 
of the CoTenanting Parliament, and as sacb 
f^^ied to Montrose, by whom he was beat- 
en at the Bri^pe of Dee, had afterwards' 
been Major-General of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton's ill-fated army, which was destroyed 
at Uttoxeter in 1648, and ever since that, 
period hod fioBgbt bravely, though OBsnc- 
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MMfuIly, in tbe catiM of Cbarlw, mainlam-- 
ing at the same time the tenets of the most 
ftxtraviigant Royalism. Ho was a good Bol- 
lUer, bat in other reepects a inan of inferior 
talents,, vho bad liTed the life of an adven- 
tarer, and wbo,. in enjoying the height of 
fivtune which he had attained, was deters 
mined to indulge without control all hia fa- 
toorite ^openntiea. These were, unfaaiH 
ply* vf a eoam and Bcandaloos nature* 
The CovenanterB had asanmed an exterior e£ 
atriet demeanonr and precise morality, and 
tiie CavaliH^ in order to show themaelves 
^wir oppositea in every reepect, gave into 
the most exceauTe indalgencee in wine and 
rerelry, and concrared that in doing so th^ 
■howed their loyalty to the King, and their 
contempt of what they termed the formal 
hypocrisy of hia enemiea. When the Scot* 
tiafa Parliament met, the members were, in 
nuiny instances, nnder the influence of winc^ 
and they were mwe than once obliged to ad- 
jonm, beoaase Uie Bt^ral Commisuoner was 
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too intoxicated to behBTe pn^>erly in thv 
chair. 

While the Scottish Parliament waa in this 
jovial hnmoar, it fwled not to drire forward 
the Bchemea of the Commisnoner IVGddle- 
ton, and of the very violent Rt^aliata, with 
a zeal which wa§ equally impradent and 
impolitic. At oncej and by a single sweep- 
ing r^olatdmi, it annalled and reennded 
every statute and ordinance which had been 
made by tboee holding the supreme aatho> 
rity in Scotland since the commencemimt 
of the civil wan \ although in doing so, it 
set aside many laws nseful to the Babjecty 
many which had received the personal a»> 
sent of the Sovereign, and some that were 
entered into expressly for his defence, and 
the acknowledgment and proteotion of his 
right By a statute sobsequent to the Act 
ReBcisBory, as it was called, the whole Pre»- 
by teriau church government was deetroyed* 
and the Episcopal institutions, to wbidi th« 
nation had shown themselves so advarae^ 
were rashly and precipitately establiahed. 
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'Jonm 8barp«,towIioma)liiri(mIiu already 
been made, who had yielded to the higli 
temptations held out to him, was named 
loiA Bishop of Saint Andrews, and Pri* 
mate of Scotland, and otber pMsons, eitfaw 
Mcient memben of the Episcopal Charcfa, 
Jge new converts to the doctrinos wlndi 
Memed a sure road to preferment, were ^- 
p«fnted Prelates, with seats in Parliament, 
Uid who afterwuds attained great infloence 
In the coimcils of the nation. 

It may seem wonderful that such great 
diu^«t^ aad in a matter so essentia], sboadd 
Jmtb been made without more violent of- 
paeition. Bat tlie general joy at finding 
themselves delivesed from the dominatioo 
iof England ; the withdrawing the troops, 
and abandoning the citadels by which Crma- 
mtiU had Toled them, as a (ateign. conquenw 
governs a suhdned country ; and the plea^> - 
^re of enjoying once more their own Par- 
Ufemeot under the authority of tbeir native 
|iTinee, had a gre^ effect, amid the first tu- 
«Mlt of joy> n TedoooiliDg the minds of. 
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the Seottisli people to the change even of 
the form of reli^n, when proposed. and 
carried through as the natural coDsequen- 
cea (it was pretended) of the Tcstoratioa of 
royal power. 

The Scottish nobility, and many of tha 
gentry, especially the yoonger men, had 
long resented the interference of the Pre^ 
byterian preachers, in searching ont scan- 
dals and improprieties within the bosonu 
of families ; and this right, which the clergy 
claimed and exercised} became more and 
more intolerable to those who were diapcK 
sed to adopt the gay and dissoluto mannerc 
which distinguished the Cavaliers of £n^ 
land, and who bad for some time regarded 
with resentment the interference and re- 
bakes with which the Presbyterian clergy 
claimed the right of checking their career 
of pleasure. 

The populace of the towns were ama&ed 
with processions, lai^^esses, free distributioa - 
of liquor, and such like marks of public re- 
joiiaiig, bj which tfaey are g«iifiraU; attraot*. 
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ed. And I cannot help mentioning aa re* 
markable, that on 23d April, 1661, Jenny 
Geddes, the very woman who had given the 
firat signal of civil broil, by throwing her 
stool at the Dean of Edinburgh's head^ 
vhen he read the aervice-book on the me- 
morable 23d July, 1637, showed her con- 
version to loyalty by contributing the mate- 
rials of hcT green-stall, her baskets, shelves, 
forms, and even her own wicker-chair, to 
augment a bonfire kindled in honour of his 
Majesty's coronation, and the proceedings 
of his Parliament. 

' There were many, however, in Scotland^ 
who were very differently affected by the 
hasty proceedings of Middleton and his jo- 
vial Parliament) of whose sentiments Ishall 
have much to. say hereaiW. 
' The greatest evil to he apprehended Jrom 
the King's return, was the probability that 
he might be disposed to distinguish the 
more espeoal enemies of himself and his 
fsllier, and perpetuate the m«nory of fbr- 
mer mjnries and qaarrel% by taking veO'i 
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geance for them. Charles hai Indeed pubr 
lubed a promise of indemnity and of bbli- 
vion, for all oSencea daring the civil war, 
gainst his own or his father's person. Bnt 
this proclamation bore an ezceptlen of fin<^ 
persons as Parliament should point oat ut 
eipecnally deserving of punishment. Ac- 
oerdingly, those who had been actirely con- 
cerned in the death, or, as it may well be 
termed, tJie murder <^ Charles I., Wer^ 
with one or -two others, who had been pe* 
euliarly violent daring the late times, ex- 
cepted from pardon ; and althoogh bnt few, 
were actnalty executed, yet it had been bet- 
ter perhaps to have spared several even 6^ 
the most obnoxious clas^. But that is ^ 
^oestioD belonging to English history. Iit 
order that Scotland might enjoy the ben^l^ 
of similar examples of severity, it was re- 
solved also to bring io trial some of the most- 
active persons there. 

Among these, the Marquis of Argyle,. 
whom we have so often mentioned, was by 
far the most connderable. He had repajr- 
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«d to London on the Restoration^ hoping 
to m^e iaterest with the King, bnt waa 
inetantly arreated, and impriaoned in the 
Tower, and afterwards sent down to Scot- 
land to andei^ a trial, according to thq 
laws of that country. There was a strong 
desire, on the part of the Cnvalier party, 
that Argyle sbonld be put to death, in re- 
venge for the execution'of Montrose, to 
whom, yon must remember, he had been a 
deadly and persevering enemy. JUndonbted- 
ly this powerful nobleman had been guilty 
of mnch cruelty in suppressiug the Royalist 
party in the Highlands ; and had, probably, 
been privately aooeasary to Montrose's tra- 
^cal fate, though he seemed to hold aloof 
from the councils held on the subject. Bat 
it was then greatly too late to call him into 
judgment for these things. The King, when 
be came to Scotland, after Montrose's exe- 
cntion, bad acknowledged all that was done 
against that illustrious loyalist as good ser* 
vice rendered to himself, bad entered tba 
gate of Edinbuigh, over which the future* 
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of his faithfiit general were bUekenii^ W 
the sun, and had received, in sooh cironm4 
■tances, the attendance and aiustanoe of 
Argyle, as of a faithful and dceerving aul^- 
ject. Ifay, beaides all this, which in effeet 
implied a paidon for Argyle's paat offenoMi 
the Marquis wfta protected by the genoral 
Act of Remiseion, grtlnted by Charles itt 
1651, for all state offences committed be* 
fore that period. 

Seoiiblfl of the weight of this defencflf 
the Crown CooDcil and Jadgea searched an* 
xiously for some evidence of Argyle's having 
commaoicated with the English army sub' 
seqnehtly to 1651. The trial was long pnn 
tracted, and the accused was about to be ae^ 
quitted for want of testimony to a«ts of more 
imporlaitce than that compulsory submis- 
•ion which the conquering Englishmen d»- 
manded from all, and which no one had the 
power to refuse. Bat just when the Mar* 
quis was about to be discharged, a knock 
was beaid at the door of the court, and a dia« 
patch jnst arrived from Londtm was hande^ 
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to the Lord AdTooate. As it vas discovered 
that the neme of the messenger was Camp- 
bell, it WAS concluded that he bore the par* 
doD» or reaUBUon of the Marquis ; but tfae 
eoDtenta were very different, being certain 
letters which had been written by Argyle to 
General Monk, when the latter was acting 
iinder Cromwell, in which he naturally en- 
deavoored to gain the general's good opi> 
lion, by expressing a zeal for the English 
interest, then beaded and managed by hia 
correspoudent. Monk, it seems, had not 
intended to produce these letters, if other 
matter had occurred to secure Argyle's oon- 
demnation, desirous, doubUess, to avrnd the 
ignominy of so treacherous an acUon ; yet h« 
resolted to send them, that they might b« 
produced in eridenoe, rather than that tfae 
accused should be acquitted. This transac- 
tion leaves a deep blot on the character of 
Ui« reetorer of the English monarchy. 
' These letters, bo faithlessly brought for- 
ward, were received as full evidence of the- 
Mwquis's ready compliance with the Eng- 
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liili enemy ; and bdng found gmlty, thonglt 
only of doing tbat which no man in Seot> 
land dared refuse to do at the time, he re- 
ceived sentence of death by beheading. 

As Argyle rose from his knees, on whic& 
he bad received the sentence, he sud, " This 
reminds me, that I was the first to adorn 
the head of his Majesty with a crown, 
(meaning at the coronation at Scone,) and 
this is my requital. But may God give him 
ft crown of glory I" 

He faced death with a coarage wladi 
ether passages of his life had not prepared 
men to expect, for he was generally es- 
teemed to be of a timorons disposition. On 
the sca£Fbld, he told a friend that he fdt 
himself capable of braving death like a Re- 
man, but he preferred submitting to it with 
the patience of a Christian. The rest of hia 
b^avionr made his words good; and tbna 
died the celebrated Marqois of Argylci ao 
important a person during this meAanolHdy 
time. He waa caUed by the H^kndera 
Oillespifl Grnmacb, or the Gtixa, fimn ad 
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cbUqiuty in hk eyes, which gave a siniater 
acpreBsiou to hU countenance. The MaT^ 
qoie'e head tephiced on the tower of the Tol- 
booth that of MontroBB, hia formidable ene-- 
my, whoee scattered limba were now ao- 
aembled, and committed with moch pomp 
to an hononrsble grave. 
, John Swinton of Swinton* reprcBentative 
■<4 B family which is repeatedly mention- 
ed in the preceding series of these tale>» 
was destined to share Argyle's fate. He 
had taken the aide of Cromwell very early 
after the battle of Donhar, and it was hy his 
oonncils, and those of Lockhart of Xice, that 
Uie Usurper chiefly managed the a£Urs of 
Scotland. He waa, therefore, far mora 
deeply engaged in compliances with Crom- 
well than the Marquis of Argyle, though 
less obnoxioaa in other respects. Swintoa 
WB* a man of acute and penetrating judg- 
ment, and great activity of mind ; yet* find- 
iMf himself beset with danger^ and sent 
4own to Scotland in the same ship with 
Argy)e> he choM> from conviction, or to 
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Bfereen'himmlf from imgerj to torn Qd»<' 
ker. An he was dot^nniDed that bia family: 
abould erabraoe the eame faith, hia eldeat 
sen, when about to rise in the monuDg, was 
rarprised to §ee that his laced scarlet coat, 
iSg rapier, and other parts of a fashumabla 
young geotleman's dress at Uic time, were 
mnoTed, aad that a plain sait of grey dotb, 
with a sloached hat, without loop or botton, ' 
was laid down by his bedside. He could 
hardly be prevailed on to assume this dmple 
habit. 

His father, oo the contrary, seemed entire- 
ly to have humbled himself to the ctmditJon' 
lie had aSsomed ; and when be apiteared at 
the bar in the ^ain attire <^ his new sect, he 
declined to use any of the l^al pleas afford-, 
ed by the act of indemnity, or otherwise* ' 
but answered according to his new religions 
principles of non-resistance, that it was trua ■ 
be had been guilty of tlie crimes charged 
against him, and many more, but it wm > 
when he was in the gall of wioksdness an4 ' 
bonds of iniquity; and that now^bnng called . 
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4o the liglit, he aeknowl«dgBd faiA put etTw% 
-•nd did not refuse to atone for them wilJi hi« 
■liffl. The mode ofhis delivery was et OHM so 
■dignified and so modest, and the sight of a 
person who had eigojcd great poirer, placed 
•ander snoh altered cireumatanoes, appeare 
to liava BO moch affected the Parliament b^ 
fore whom he stood, that his life was spared, 
tliDiigh he WM ImpoTeiished by forfeiture 
end confiacatiim. The people in hia owa 
conntry aaid, that if Swinton b&d not frem* 
bkd, he wduld not have quaked ; but not* 
withstandieg this pun, his convenion Menu 
to have been perfectlyeineere. It is said, that 
be had ^ principal share in cenvertiog to 
the ojaaioua of the Fneoda, the celebrated 
Robert Barclay, who afterwards so well 
d^ended tfaor eailie in thtt "Apology for the 
people called, in scorn, Quakers." Swiatoil 
remained a member of their congr^;atioa 
till his deathf and was highly esteemed 
among them. i 

- . The escape of Judge. SwintoD might bq 
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aecoonted almoat miracaloiU) for tliom wfao 
followed him throngh the same raipi, al* 
though person! chiefly of iafenor note, ex- 
perienced no clemency. Johnstone of War^ 
riBton, execated for high treason, was indeed 
a man of rank and a lawyer, who had com- 
plied with all the meaurea of Cromwell and 
of the following tames. Bat it seemed pet^ 
vengeanee which selected as ealjeets for 
cajntal pnnishment, Mr Giathrie, a clei^- 
man, who had written a book imputing 
the wrath of Heaven against Scotland to 
the sins of Charles L and his house, and a 
man called Govan, merely because he had 
been the first to bring to Scotland the news 
of Charles's death, and had told it in terms 
of approbation. 

Anact of oblivion was at lengdipaseed; bat 
it contained a fatal clause, that those who 
might be entiUed to plead the benefit of il^ 
should be liable to certun fines^ in propor- 
tion to their estates. The imposition of those 
fines was remitted to a committee of Pax- 
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IfasMnt, yrbo HorMiy Accepted IkrfK heibm 
from UioM idio were the moat ipiilty, and 
mfliflted serere pen&ldee on snch as were 
QomparaUvely innocent, but who disdained 
to compound for their treepaBsee. 
' A transactioD of a atill more daring cha- 
laetar, diowa the t^iteoiona and reckleM 
diaraeter of the commiBaionw Middletmi^ 
in the strongeat light* 
' The Marqnia ^^Argflt, aa I have already 
aaid, had been execmted, and his son. boo^ 
feeded to the title of Earl of Argjle only. 
He had repaired to Londooi in order to 
■B^e Bome interest at eoort, and had bees 
peraoaded that aome of the nuniona of Lord 
Oaraidon, ^en at the head of affitin, would, 
for a thonsand pounds, ondert^e to procure 
Str him that miniater'a patronage and fo- 
rcer. Ai^ls upon this wrote a emfiden- 
tial letter to Lord DofiiiB, in which he told 
him, that providing be could raise a thon-« 
and pounds, he would be able to obtain the 
protection of the English minister ; that in 
Boch caae be trotted the pniBont would prore, 
Hi 
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but a gowk fltonn ; * and after toma vAae 
depreciating exprenioos concamut^the pre- 
vailing party in the Scottish Parliament, he 
added, tliat <* then tiie King wonld see their 
triohB." 

Thia latter fell into the huida of Middl»- 
tOD, who deteraained, that for ezpreeriona 
ao inoocent and simple, being in fact Ao 
natural language of a rival courtier, Ai^yle 
ahonld be brought to trial for leating'ma- 
king ; a crime, the esunce of which conraetN 
ed in apreading abroad falnhoodt^ tending 
to sow diBsenaion between the King and dw 
people. On this tyrannieal law, which had 
been raked np on purpose, but whi^ never 
could have been intended to aj^ly toa pri- 
vate letter, Argyle was condemned to lose 
his head, and forfeit his estate. Bat the 
accoant of aoch a trial and sentence for 
a vague expreanon of ill-faumoar, atroek 
Charles and hia I'rivy Council widi aato- 
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it when it Teached England and tha 
C^ncellor Clarendon was the fint to ex- 
dum in the King's presence, that did he 
-ihink he lived in a country where such gron 
oppression could be pennitted, he would get 
4>at of his Majesty's dominions as fast as the 
gent wonld permit him. An order was sent 
down forlndding the ezecntion of Argyll 
mho was nevertheless detained prisoner nn- 
til the end of Middleton's government,.— a 
severe penalty for imputing triclis to the 
royal ministry. He was aflerwards restored 
to his liberty and eatates, to become at a 
later period a victim to sinular perseontion. 
It was by driving on the alteration of 
Church government in Scotland, that Mid* 
dteton hoped to regain the i^ace in Charlee'a 
favouf^and Clarendon's good opinion, which 
he had loet by his excesses and severity. A 
general act of uniformity was passed for 
enforring the observances of the Episcopal 
church, and it was followed up by an order 
of conndl of the most violent character, 
framedtit is said, during tlie heat of a drunk- 
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«&' reml at GlaBgov. Tliu furiom niwBf 
{Uttfoonnnanded, that all numstcov who had 
M>t.rteWTed a prawntation tcvm thur lay 
yatrotu, and Bpiritaal ioduetion isto their 
Hvinga from the prelates, •hoold be reino* 
T«d from tfa^ by military force, if neces- 
aary. All their parisMonen were prolubito4 
firom attending upon the ministry of »aA 
noaconformista, or acknowledging them as 
tiaegfrnaa. This waa at one itroke diB|iW 
mag all Presbyterian mimatcra who might 
■cniple at onee to tarn E^nscopaliaaa. 
. It a{q>earad by this nnli RCtum» tbatSfid* 
dlettm entertained an (^pinion that the mM 
niatera, howerer attached to Presbytetian- 
iam, woald aabmit to the Episoepal mode) 
rather than hm their livinga, which were 
the only mean* moat of diem had for tha 
■Qpport of thwmselTea and fiuniliea. But to 
the g;reat astoniahment of thecommuaioii.-* 
era, about three hundred and fifty miniatejre 
reaigned their chnndies without he»tatien, 
and determined to submit to the laat extre- 
mity of porerty, rather than enjoy con&ct 
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ftt tlLB price of renooiuniig the tenets of tli^ 
Chorch. In the north parts of Scodandf 
in the midland connUee, and along the 
eastern side of the Borders, many or most 
of the clei^ conformed. Bat the west* 
em ehires, where Presbyterj had been ever 
-most floorishing, were almost entirely de- 
prived of tb^ pastors ; and the result was, 
that a number equal to one-third of the 
whole parish ministers of Scotland, were at 
onee expelled from their livings, and Iha 
people deprived of thur instruotions. 

The congr^ations of the exiled preach- 
ers were strongly affected by this sweeping 
change, and by the iBte of their clergymen. 
Many of the latter had, by birth or mar- 
riage, relations and connexions in the pa- 
rishes from which they were summarily 
banished, and they had all been the zeBlons 
instmctors of the people in religion, and 
often their advisers in secular matters also. 
It was not in nature that their congregation* 
should have seen them with indifference 
loddenly reduced from decent comfort to 
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ibdigftnce, Mid tabdut^j; to it Witb par 
lience, ralb«r than Mcrifioe tb^ cooscien- 
tiooB seroples to their interest. Aocordii^- 
ift tbe7 shoved, in aJdUMt every eaavi tb* . 
deepest lyiBpathy with the diBtreaMs of 
their paston, and correiponding iadigsar 
tioa agsinat Hat i^ooeediDga of the gorem^ 
.ineBt. 

The MOM also for which the clet^ aidV 
iered, wiU not indifferent to the laity. It ii 
trve, the conaeqaenoes of the Solemn heaga^ 
and Covenmt had been ao fatal, that at the 
4iiiie of the ReatMadon none but a few 
bigh-flying and rigid PreBbyteriaos would 
have desired the re-eatabliahment of that 
'Celebrated engagement. It depended milj 
on the temper and moderation of the coorV 
to hare reduced what waa osce the idcd of 
all true Presbyteriana, to the inaJgnifiiOioaB 
«f an old almanack, as it bad been tcrnMd 
by the Independents. But there was great 
difference between laffering the CovenaKt 
to fall into neglect^ aa containing doctrinea 
.too highly jalcbed and leadity.satceptible 
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<tf mlBTepTesentatJon, and in complying with ' 
the goTflmmeniby ridienlitig aa absurd, and 
rflDOimciDg as odious, a' document, which 
•had been once so much respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded' 
fte Solemn League and Covenant to ba 
burnt at the Cross of Edinburgh, and ets^ 
where, with every mark of dighonoar; while 
figures, dressed up to resemhle Western 
Whigamores, as they were called, were also 
(Committed to the fiames, to represent a' 
burning of Preabyterianism in effigy. But 
is those who witnessed these proceedings 
Mmld not but recolleet, at the same time, 
that npon its first being formed, the same 
CoTenant had been solemnly sworn to by 
dmoet all Scotland,-— nobility, gentry, cler- 
gy, buigeeses, and people, with weeinng 
eyes, and uplifted hands, and had been so- 
lemnly taken by the King himself, and a 
Tery large proportion of the statesmen, in- 
eluding the present ministers, — it was na- 
ftiral they should feel involuntary respect 
foT that which, once appeared bo sacred to 
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tlienudrea* or to tlirar fathers, and feel ih; 
unnecessary inaulti directed agunflt it as a 
species of BBcril^e. 

The oaths, also, wluch imposed on every 
person in pnhlic office the doty of renouncing 
the Covenant, as an nnlawfal engagsment^ 
were distressing to the consciences of manyj 
particularly of the lower class ; and, in ge- 
neral, the efforts made to render the Co- 
venant odious and contemptible, rather re- 
iiTed its decaying interest with the Scottish 
public. 

There was yet another a^raration of tha 
evils consequent on the expulsion of the 
Presbyterian clergy. So many pulpits be- 
came vacant at once, that the prelates had 
no means of filling them up with soitabla 
persons, whose talents and infloenoe might 
have supplied the place of the exiled preach- 
ers. Numbers of half-educated yootbs were 
hastily sent for from the northern districts, 
in order that they might bef»>me airata, 
wluch was the term used in the Soottuh 
EjnsoopalChnreh for aparish priest, although 
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•GQDlinoDly applied id England to ngnify a 
clergyman hired to discharge tlie doty of an- 
other. From the unavoidable haste in filling 
the vaeamata in the Church, these raw atu- 
denta, 80 hastily called into the spiritual vine- 
yard, had, acoordtag to the historians of the 
period, as little morality as Iflaming, and 
atill leaa devotion than either. A northern 
country gentleman is said to have cursed the 
scruples of the Pred^tarian clergy, hecause, 
he sud, ever since they threw up ihnr li- 
vings, it was impoBaible to find a boy to 
herd oowB — they had all gone away to be 
inratas in the west 

The natural consequences of all these adf 
yene circumstancee were, that the Preeby- 
terifin congrc^tions withdrew tbemselvM 
in RBBiberB from the parish churches, treat- 
ed the eiuates with neglect and durespect, 
juid, seektDg out their ancient preachers in 
the obaurity to which they had retired, 
J)0^^d and received from them the religious 
ioetructiou which the deiuived clei^men 
.•till, thought it their duty to impart to thoee 
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who needed and desired it, in dei{nte of the 
additional Beveritiea imposed by the govem- 
jnent upon their doing so. 

The Episcopal Church Courts, or Com- 
mission Courts, as they were termed, took 
upon them to find a remedy for the defectioiL 
occasioned by the scruples of the people. 
Nine prelates, and thirty-five commisstoa- 
-ers from the laity, of whom a bishop, witb 
foor asustants, made a quorum, were in- 
trusted with the power of enforcing the acta 
for the preservation of the newly re-esta- 
blished Episcopal Church. These oppres- 
sive ecclesiastical courts were held where- 
«ver there was a complaint of nDnconform- 
ity; and they employed all the rigours of 
iong imprisonment, heavy fines, and corpo- 
ral punishment, uptm those who either aban- 
doned the worship of their own parkk 
church, or went to hear the doctrine of the 
Presbyterian clergy, whose jKivate mee^ 
ings for worship were termed Conventicles. 

These Conventicles were at first held in 
'private houses, bams, or other buildings, aa 
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WHS the ease in England, were (thoogb in 
a moch mora moderate degree, and b^ mild- 
er measures,) the general conformity of the 
diarcli was also enforced. But as tach 
nseetjngs, especially if numerously attended, 
were liable to be discoTered and intruded 
i^n by peace officers and soldiers, who dis- 
persed them mdely, sometimes plundering 
the men of their parses, and the women of 
tbeir cloaks and plaids, the Scottish Pres- 
byterians had recourse to an expedient of 
safety, sngxeated by the wild character of 
their countiry, and held these forbidden 
meetiDgs in the open ur, remote ^ihe from 
observation imd intermptioa, in wild, soli-' 
tary, and moantunons places, where it was- 
neither easy to find them, nor safe to dis- 
tnrb them, unless the force which assuled 
the eoDgregation was considerable. 

On the other hand, the Privy Counral 
doubled their exertions to suppress, or ra- 
ther to destroy, the whole body of noncon- 
formists. But the attention of the English 
nunisters bad been attracted by the violence 
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of their proceedinga. Middleton beglHi to' 
fall into diflfavoar with CharloB, and was . 
Bent aa gOTeroor to Tangier, In a kind of' 
Iiononrable batiiafaiiieiit, wbdre he Imt th« , 
life which he had exposed to bo manjr duf. 
gen in battle, hj & fall down a BtaircSM. 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to hiB power, i 
had much more talent. He was ungainly 
in his penoaal appearance, being a big man, 
with sha^^ red hair, coarse features, and 
a tongue which seemed too large for hia 
tnouth. But he possessed a great portion of 
a^ae, learning, aqd wit. He was originally 
zealous for the Covenant, and hia enetnisB 
at court bad pressed forward the oatbs by . 
which it was to be renounced with the more - 
eagerness, that they hoped Lauderdale would - 
scruple to bike them ; bat he only laughed 
at the idea of their suppoaiog tbenu^Tea 
capable of forming any oBth which could 
obstruct the progress of hia rise to political , 
power. 

Being now in full authority, Lauderdale 
distinctly perceived that the violent o 
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adopted were more likely to min Scotland, 
than to eatabluh Episcopacy. But he also 
knew, that he coald not ret^n the power he 
had obtained, unless by keeping on terms 
with Sharps the Primate of Scotland, and 
the other bishops, at whose inBtigation these 
wild measures were adopted and carried 
on ; and it is quite consistent with Lauder- 
dale's selfish and crafty character, to sup^ 
pose that he even ui^d them on to farther 
excesses, in order that, when the conse- 
qoences had ruined thrar reputation, he 
might succeed to the whole of that power^ 
of which, at present, the prelates had a large 
share. The seTerities agunst dissenters, 
dterefbre, were oontinued ; and the ruinooa 
pecuniary penalties which were imposed oU' 
Bonconformists, were rused by quartering 
soldiers upon the delinquents, who were 
entitled to have lodging, meat, and diink^ 
in their honses, and forage for their horsesy 
without any payment, till the fine was disi 
charged. These men, who knew they werei 
placed for the purpose of a punishment in 
B 2 
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the families where thejr were qnarteredt 
took cure to be so insoleiit and rapacious 
that if setling the last article he had <^ anj 
valne could raise money, to rid him of theea 
tinwelcome gaeata, the nnfortunate land* 
lord was glad to part with them at whatever 
sacrifice. 

The prinripal agents in this speciea of 
crusade a^;aiiist Calvinism, were die sol- 
diers of the King's horse-guards, a body 
raised since the Restoration, upon the plan 
of the French household troops, the paivatea 
of which were accounted ganUemen^ b^ng 
frec^uenUy the younger sons of mNt of some 
pretension to family ; cavaliera by profee- 
sion, accustomed to practise the debaocheiy 
common among the dissolute youth of the 
period, and likely, fn»a hslut and inolin&- 
tion, to be s complete pest and UHment to 
any respectable bouse in which they might 
be quartered. Other raiments of horae^ 
npon the ordinary establishment, wrae nd- 
aed for the same purpose. 
The weet of Scotlsndj and in particulBr 
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JDumnriM-Bliiret Ayrthire, and Gallowayt 
were peculiarly bafassed, as being more 
averse to the Episcopalian ettaUisbment, 
or, aa tbe Council termed it, more refi^- 
tory and obstinate than, any others. For tbe 
purpose of ponisbing tbose noDoonfomustB, 
Sir James Turner was sent tbither with a 
considerable party of troops, and full com- 
miasioa from the Privy Council to impose 
and levy fines, and inflict all the other pe- 
nalties, for enforcing general compliance 
wilb the E^ficopal system. Sir James was 
a soldier of fortune, who bad served under 
David Lesley, and afterwards in the army 
of Engagers, under the Duke of Hamilton. 
He was a maq of some literature, having 
written a treatise on the Art of War, and 
some other works, besides bis own Memoirs. 
Nevertheless, he appears, by tbe account he 
^ves of himself in bis Memoirs, to have 
been an unscrupolons plunderer, and other 
antborities describe him as a fierce and dis- 
solute character. In such hands the pow- 
ers BBBigaed by the commiauon were not 
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likely to Blumber^ althoogh Sir Jamn u- 
•ares his readers that he oever extorted 
above one half of the fine imposed^ Bat a 
number of oo-operating circamatances had 
rendered the exercise of aoch a comnuBsion 
•B was intmsted to him, len safe than it 
bad hitherto been. 
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CHAP. vr. 

Conventicles— T^ PetalaTui Euinff — Satlk of 
StiUion Green— 7^ Indulgence granted—- 

• vnihdravM — The Oudcaoed Caveitanter^~ 
Armed ConvetUidet — Supers^on of lAe Go* 
venatUert — Peneeution ^ t/iem~Adveiiinre i^ 
Obtain Creicittm. 

When the custom of holding field eon- 
Tenticlet was adopted, it had the effect of 
Taimag the minds of thou who frequented 
tbem to B higher and more exalted pitch of 
enthnsibsm. The aged and more timid 
eould hardly engage on distant expeditions 
into the wild mounttunous districts and the 
barren moors, and the greater part of those 
who attended divine worship on such oc^ 
canons, were robust of body, and bold ot 
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■pint, or at least men whoee deficiency of 
etrengtli and courage were more than snp- 
plied by religious zeal. The view of thct 
rocks and hills around them, while a sight 
so unusual gave solemnity to their acts of 
devotion, encouraged them in the natural 
thought of defending themselves against op- 
pression, amidst the fortresses of nature's 
own construction, to which they had Te> 
paired to worship the God of nature, ao- 
eordtng to the mode their edacation dic- 
tated and their conscience acknowledged* 
The recollection, that in these fafltnesMa 
their fathers had often found a safe retreat 
from foreign invaders, most have enoooffr* 
ged their natural confidence, and it was con* 
firmed by the success with which a stand 
was sometimes made against small bodies vt 
troops, who were occasion^y repnlsed by 
the stordy Whigs whom they attempted to 
disperse. In most cases of this kind thtiy 
behaved with moderation, inflicting no far- 
ther penalty upon such pruoners as might 
UH into their bands, thandetaiaing them tfr 
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flDJoy th« ben^t of a long urmon. Euia^ 
citm added marrels to enconrBge tlug new- 
bom spirit of rmutance. They conceived 
tbemsfllveB to be under the immediate pKH 
tectioD of the Power whom they wonhip- 
pedy and in thur heated state of mind ex- 
pected even miracoloos interpontion. At a 
conventicle held on one of the Lomond hills 
in Fife, it was reported and believed that an 
mgelie form appeared in the air» hovering 
above the aesembled congregation, with his 
foot advanced, as if in the act of keeping 
watob for their safety. 

On the whole, the idea of repelling force 
1^ force, and defending thenuelves against 
the attacks of the soldiers, and others who 
■wnnlted them, when employed in £vina 
worship, b^an to become more general 
among the haraued nonconformists. For 
this pnrpose many of the congr^atiou as- 
sembled in arms, and I received the follow- 
ing description of aaeh a scene from a lady 
whose mother had repeatedly been present 
on each occasions. 
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The meetiag was held on tlie Eil3on 
Hills, in th» bosom betwixt two of the thraB 
conical topi which form the creat of the 
nountun. Trusty sentinels were placed on 
adTanced posts all arooiid, so as to con^ 
masd a view of the country below, and .give 
the earliest notice, of the appioaoh of any 
unfriendly party. The clergyman occupied 
en elevated temporary pulpit^ widi bis baot: 
to the wind. There were few or no males of 
any quality or distinotion, for sueh peraoDS 
.could not escape detectiim, and were liable 
to rain from the consequNices. But many 
women of good condition, and holding the 
rank of ladies, ventured to att«id the (at' 
tndden meeting, and were allowed to ut 
in front of the aasemhly. Their side^sa^ 
dies were plaeed on the ground to aam 
for seats, and thmr horses were te&ered, or 
piqueted, as it is called, in the rear of the 
eongr^atioQ. Before the females, and in 
the interval which divided them from the 
-tent, or temporary pulpit, the arms of the 
men present pikes, swords, and muskets, 
9 
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were r^ularly [»led in sach order as is uBed 
1^ aoldien, so that each man might id an 
instaat assume bis own weapons. \Plien 
•uenee of etieh a kind were repeatedly to be 
seen in di&rsnt parte of the country, and 
while the GoTerament relaxed aoneof that 
rigour wiuch had thrown the nation into 
flook « state, it was clear that a civil war 
eonld not be for ^staat. 

It was in the aotomn of 1666 that the 
fiererities of Sir James Tamer, already al- 
luded tc^ seem to have driven the Presby- 
terians of the west into a species of despur, 
which broke out into insnrrectioD. Some 
accounts say, that a party of peasants ba- 
ring used force to deliver an aged man, 
whom a guard of soldiers ware forring to 
prison, in order to compel payment of a 
«h|irch fine, they reflected upon the penal- 
ties they had incurred by such ao exploit, 
and resolved to continue in arms, and to 
set the Government at defiance. Another 
account affirms, that the poor people were 
encouraged to take up arms by an unknown 
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perBon, calling bimself Captun Gray, anA 
pretending to have orders to call them out 
from superior persons, wbom he did not 
name. By what means soever they wer* 
first raised, they soon assembled a number 
ot peasants, and marched to Damfries with 
such rapidity, that they surprised Sir James 
Tomer in his lodgings, and seized on his 
papers and his money. Captun Gray took 
poflseauon of the money, and left the party, 
never to rejoin them ; having, it is proba- 
ble, discharged his task, when he had hur- 
ried these poor ignorant men into sueb a 
dangerous mutiny. Whether he was em- 
ployed by some hot-headed FresbyteriiuBi, 
who thought the time favourable for a rising 
gainst the Prelates, or whether by Go- 
vernment themselves, demrons of eacon- 
raging an insurrection which, when put 
down, might aSoid a crop of fines and 
forfeitures, cannot be known. 

The country gentlemen stood on their 
guard, and none of them joined the insur- 
gents ; but a few of the most violent of the 
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Presbyterian ministers took part frith tbem. 
Two officers of lov rank were chosen to 
command so great an undertaking; their 
names were Wallace and Learmont, Tbey 
he\A council tt^ther, whether they shonld 
pat Sir Jamea Turner to death or not ; bat 
lie represented to them that, severe as tbey 
might think him, he had been much less so 
than his commission and instrnctions re* 
quired and authorized ; and as, npon ex- 
amining his papers, he was found to ba/e 
■poken the truth, his life was spared, and 
he was carried mth them as a prisoner <w 
hostage. Being an eKperienced siddier, be 
wondered to see the accurate obedience of 
these poor countrymen, the excellent order 
in which they marched, and their attention 
to the duties of outposts and sentinels. But> 
probablyi no peasant of Eorope is sooner 
able to adapt himself to military discipline 
than a native of Scotland, who is usually 
prndent enough to consider, that it is only 
mntual co-operation and compliance with 
•rdera which can make numbers effisctoal. 
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> When tfaey bad attuned theii greatoBt 
strength, and bad assembled at I^nnrk, af- 
ter two or three days' wandering, tbe intor- 
gents ni^bt amount to three tbooaand mea. 
They there issued a deehuntion, which bore 
tiiat they acknowledged, the King's antbo- 
rity, and tbat tbe arms which they bad as- 
snmed were only to be used in self-defence. 
Bnt as, at the same time, they renewed the 
Covenant, of which the prininpal object 
was, not to obtain for Presbytery a mere 
toleration) bat a triumphant superiority, 
tfaey woold probably, as is usual in sneh 
eases, have extended w restricted their ob- 
jects as success or disaster attended their 
enterprise. 

Meantime, Greneral Dalziel, commonly 
called Tom Dalziel, a remarkable persmagd 
of those times, had marofaed fromEdinbnrgh 
at the head of a small body of regular toreeaf 
summoning all Uie lieges to join him, on 
p^n of being accounted traitors. Dalnd 
had been bred in the Russian wars, after 
having served under Montrtwe. He waa- 
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aa enthuBiastio Royalist, and would never 
shave his beard after the King's death. HUi 
dress was otherwise so different from what 
was then the mode, that Charles ^e Second 
used to accuse him of a plan to diaw crowds 
of children tt^ther, that they might squeeze 
each other to death while they gazed on his 
singular countenance and attire. He was a 
man of a fierce and passionate temper, as 
appears from hie once striking a prisoner on 
the face, with the hilt of his dagger, till the 
blood sprnng ;— an unmanly action, though 
he was provoked by the language of the man^ 
whocalled the General "aMuscovianbeast, 
who used to roast men." 

This fenxnous commander was advanciag 
from Gla^owto Lanark, when he sudden- 
ly leiwned that the insurgents ha^ given 
him the slip, and were in full march to- 
wards the capital. The poor men had beea 
deceived into a belief that West Lothian was 
ready to rise in their favour, and that they 
badalarge party of friends in the metropolis 
Iself. Under these false hopes, they ap- 
T 2 
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proaehed as £&r as CoUintoa, witlun four 
miles of Edinburgh. Here they learned 
that the city was fortified, and camion pla- 
ced before the gatee ; that the College of 
Jostice, which can always famish a lai^ 
body of serviceable men, was under arms, 
and, as their informer expressed it, every 
advocate in his bandaliov. They learned at 
the same time, that their own depressed 
party within the town had not the least op^ 
portanity or pnrpose of rirang. 

Discoorogedwith these news, and with the 
defection of many of their army, Learmoat 
and Wallace drew back their diminiBhed for- 
ces to the eastem shoulder of the Pentland 
Hills, and encamped on an eminence called 
Rullion Green. They had reposed thfln>- 
selves for some hours, when, towards even- 
ing, they observed a body of horse coming 
through the mountains, by a pass leading 
from the wesL At first the Covenanters en- 
tert^ed the fiattering dream that it was 
the expected reinforcement Irom West Lo- 
thian. Bat the standards and kettle-drnoiB 
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made it soon ovident timt it was this van- 
^oardof IMziel's ttvope, which, havingkept 
the oppodte skirts of die Pentland ridg« till 
tluypaMed the vill^^ of Carrie, had then 
learned the ntaation of the iiunrgeats, and 
Moved eestmrd ia qaert of them by a road 
thnftigli Ha iatiB. 

D^ziel iiuttintjy led fail men to the aoBult 
The insiirgvntB behaved with courage. They 
twice repnlwd the attack of the Royalists. 
But it wBfi renewed by a large force of ca- 
valry on the ineni^mts' right wing, which 
ban down and scattered a handful of wea- 
ried horse who were there poeted, and broke 
the ranks of the infimtry. The slaughter in 
^e fieldandin the chase was very small, not 
exceeding fifty menj and only a hundred and 
tlurty were made prisoners. The King's 
cavalry, htang composed ebiefiy of gentle- 
men, pitied thidr unfortunate countrymen, 
and made little slaogbter ; but many were 
intercepted and slain by the country people 
in the neighbourhood, who were unfriendly 
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to theor cauBe, and had sostained some pil- 
lage from their detached parties. 

Aboat twenty of the prisoners were exe- 
cuted as rebels, many of them bein^ pot to 
the tortnre. This was practised in various 
ways — sometimes by sqaeeziDg the fingerB 
with screws called thomlukiiiB, Bometunes 
by the booty a species of punishment peculiar 
to Scotland. It consisted in placing the leg 
of the unfortunate person in a very stawng 
wooden case, called a Boot, and driving 
down wedges between his knee and the 
frame, by which the limb was often crush- 
ed and hrokcD. 

But though these horrid cruelties could 
tear the flesh and crush the bones of the un- 
fortunate victims, it could not abat« thur 
courage. Triumphing in the cause for 
which they died, they were seen at the 
place of execution contending which should 
be the first victim, while be who obtuned 
the sad preference actually shouted for joy. 
Most of the sufferers, though very igno- 
rant, expressed themselves with anch ener- 
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gjr on the enbject of the principles for which 
they died, as had a Btrong effect on the mul- 
titude. Bat a youth, named Hugh M'KaiU 
«omely in person, well educated, and of an 
enthofliaBtic character, acted the part of a 
martyr in its fullest extent. He had taken 
bat a small share in the insurrection, bat 
.was chieflyobnoxioaB for a sennon, in which 
he had said, that the people of God had been 
petsecated by a Pharoah or an Ahab on the 
throne, a Haman in the state, and a Judas 
in Uifl (jiiirch ; words which were ndither 
fi»gotten nor fet^ren. He was sobjeoted 
to extreme torture, in order to wring from 
him some informatjon concerning the causes 
and purposes of the rising ; but his leg was 
crashed most cruelly in the boot, without 
extracting from him a sigh or sound of im- 
patience. Being then condemned to deaths 
he spoke of his future state with a rapturous 
confidence, and took leave of the unmerouB 
spectators in the words of a dying aunt, 
earelees of his present suffering, and confi- 
dent in lus hopes of immortality. 
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" I shall specie no more with earthly 
creatures," he said, " but shall enjoy the 
aspect of the ineffable Creator himself. — 
Farewell, father, mother, and friead»— 
farewell, bub, moon, and stars — larewell, 
perishable earthly delights — and welcome 
those which are everlaetiog — welcome, gl<^ 
ry — ^welcome, eternal life, — and welcome, 
death !" There was not a dry eye among 
the spectators of bis execution, and it be- 
gan to be perceived by the authors of time 
severities, that the last words and firm 
conduct of this dying man, made an impre»> 
aion on thepopulace the very reverse of what 
they desired. After this the superintend- 
ents of these executions resorted to the 
cmel expedient which had been practised 
when the Royalist followers of Montrose 
suffered, and caused tmmpetB to be sound- 
ed, and drums beaten, to drown the last 
words of these resolute men. 

The vengeance taken for the Pentland n- 
nng was not confined to these exeeationa in 
the capital. The shires of Galloway, Ayr, 
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and Dumfries, vere subjected to military 
severities, and all who bad tbe sligbtest con- 
nexion witb tbe rebellion were rigorously 
harassed. A party of Ayrshire gentlemen 
had gathered tf^ther for the purpose of 
joining the insai^nts, but bad been pre- 
vented from doing so. They fled from the 
consequences of tbeir rashness ; yet they 
were not only arraigned, and doom of for- 
ftttnre passed against them in their ah* 
aence, but, contrary to all legal usage, the 
sentence was put in execution without their 
being heard in their defence ; and their es- 
tates were conferred upon General Dalziel, 
and General Dmmmond, or retained by the 
officers of stat« to enrich themselves. 

But the period was now attained which 
Lauderdale umed at. The violence of the 
goTemment in Scotland at length attracted 
the notice of the English court ; and, when 
inquired into, was found much too gross to 
be tolerated. The Primate Sbarpe was or- 
dered to withdraw from administration ; 
Lauderdale, witb Tweeddale, &t Robert 



Mairay , and the Esrl of lUaoBTdiae, were 
placed at &b head of a&irs, and it vas da- 
tennined, by affording some relief to the 
opprewed Presbyterians, to try at least the 
experiment of lenity towards them. 

Such of the ejected clergy as had not 
given any parlicalar 4^ence, were permit- 
ted to preach in vaciuit pariahes* and erwi 
recMved some peconiary enconragemrat 
from goremment. This was teniMd Um 
Indulgence. Had some each measore ot 
toleration been adopted when Fresbytery 
waa first aboliBhed, it might have bees the 
means of preventing the frequency of eoD> 
venticles ; but, when resorted to in despaVt 
as it were, of sobdoing them by -nolencet 
&e mass of disoontentod Presbyterians re- 
garded accession to the measure as a diahi^ 
nourable accommodation with a government 
by whom they had been (^pressed. It is 
trne, the gentry, and those who at opoe 
^^ferred Presbyteryi and were unwilling' 
to Boffer in thrar worldly estate by that pre* 
ference, embraced this o^wrtunity to hear 

IS 
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Hum fAvaante doctrinea without risk of fine 
and imprisonment. The Indulged clergy 
were also men, for the most part, of wisdtfM 
and learning, who, being unable to ^dicate 
the Jireedom and aover^gnty of their church, 
were contented to preach to and instruct 
their congregations, and discharge thnu- du- 
ty as olei^ymen, if not to the utmost, at 
least as far as the evil times permitted. 

But this modified degree of zeal by no 
meana gratified the more ardent and rigid 
CoTenanters, by whom the stooping to act 
nnder the Indulgence was accounted a eom- 
[womise with the Malignants — a Inkewarm 
and unacceptable species of worship, resem- 
bling salt which had lost its savour. Many, 
therefore, held the indulged clergy as a 
species of king's curates ; and rather than 
listen to their doctrines, which they might 
have heard in safety, followed into the wil- 
derness those bold and daring preachers, 
whose TOTces thundered forth avowed oppo- 
idtion and defiance ag^nst the mighty of 
the earth. The Indulged were accused of 
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meanly adopliiig Braetian opiniotu, and ac- 
bnowledging tha dependence and BubjeC' 
^m^f the Church to the civil magistrate, 
— a doctrine totally alien from the charac- 
ter of the PrcBbyterian religion. The ele- 
vated wish of following the religion of their 
choice, in defiance of danger and fear, and 
their animosity ag^nat a government by 
whom they had been persecuted, indoced 
the more zealous Presbyterians to prefer a 
conventicle to tbeir parish church ; and a 
congregation where the hearers attended in 
arms to defend themselves, to a more peao»- 
ful meeting, when, if surprised,' they might 
save themselves by submission or flight. 
Hence these conventicles became frequent, 
at which the hearers attended with weapons. 
The romantic and dangerous character of 
tlus species of worship recommended it to 
such as were constitutionally bold aud high- 
spirited ; and there were others, who, from 
the idle spirit belonging to youth, liked beU 
ter to ramble through the country as the 
life-guard to some oatlawed preacher, than 
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to spcDd the six daya of the week in ordi- 
nary labour, and attend their own parish- 
church on the seventh, to listen to the lake- 
warm doctrine of an Indulged minister. 

From all these reasons, the number of 
armed conventicles increased ; and Lander- 
dale, incensed at the Mluro of hie experi- 
ment, increased his severity agunat them, 
while the Indulgence was withdrawn, as a 
measure inadequate to the intended purpose, 
though, perhaps, it chiefiy failed for want 
of perseverance on the part of the govern- 
ment. 

As if Satan himself had sn^ested means 
of oppression, Lauderdale raked up out of 
oblivion the old and barbarous laws which 
had been adopted in the fiercest times, and 
directed them agwnat the nonconformists, 
especially those who attended the field con- 
Tonticlee. One of those laws inflicted the 
~ highest penalties upon persons who were in- 
tercommuned, as it was called — that is, oat- 
lowed by legal sentence. The nearest rela- 
tions were prohibited from assisting each 
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other, the wife the hasband, the brotiier 
die brother, and the parent the son, if the 
Bnfferers had been inteTcommnned. Thego-r 
veniment of this cmel time applied these 
ancient and harbarous laws to the outlawed 
Presbyterians of the period, and thos drove 
them altf^ether from hnman society. In 
.danger, want, and necessity, the inhabit- 
ants of the wilderness, and expelled from 
civil intercoarse, it is no wonder that we 
And many of these wanderers avowing prin* 
«i^es and doctrines hostile to the govern- 
ment which oppressed them, and carrying 
their rerastance beyond the bounds of mere 
self-defence. There were instances, though 
less numeroQB than might have been ex- 
^)ected, of their attacking the booses of the 
cnrates, or of others by whose information 
ihey had been accused of nonconformity ; 
and several deaths ensued in those entw> 
prises, as well as in sbdmushes with the mi- 
litary. 

Superstitious notions also, the natural 
consequences of an uncertain, melancholy, 
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and solitary life among the desolata gleni 
■and mouDtainB, mingled with the intense en- 
thusiasm of this persecuted sect. Their oc- 
casional successes over their oppressors, and 
their frequent escapes from the pursuit of 
the soldiery, when the marksmea missed 
their aim, or when a sudden mist concealed 
the fn^tives, were imputed, not to the ope- 
ration of those natural causes by means of 
which the Deity is pleased to govern the 
world, and which are the eugines of his 
power, but to the direct interposition of a 
miraculous agency, over-ruling and sus- 
pending the laws of nature, as in the period 
of Scripture history. 

Many of the preachers, led away by the 
strength of their devotional enthusiasm, 
conceived themselves to be the vehicles of 
prophecy, and poured oat tremendous de- 
nunciations of future wars, and miseries 
more dreadful than those which they them- 
selves sust^ned ; and, as they imagined 
themselves to be occasionally nnder the mi- 
raoulouB protection of the heavenly powers, 
uS • 
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BO tliey often thonght themselves in a peca* 
liar manner exposed to the envy and per- 
secutaon of the qniits of darkness, who )a^ 
med th«T horses when they were por^ned, 
betrayed their footsteps to the enemy, or t«r^ 
rified them by g'hastly appsritions in the 
dreary carems and recesses where they were 
compelled to hide themselvefl. 

But especially the scattered Covenantora 
tielieved firmlyj that their chief persecntora 
rec^Ted from the Evil Spirit a proof against 
leaden ballets — a charmi that is, to preTent 
their being pierced or wounded by them. 
There were many supposed to be gifted with 
this necromantic privil^e. Is the battle 
of Rollion Green, on the Pentland Hilk, 
many of the Preabyterians were witling to 
beliere that the halls were seen hopjmig like 
h^stones from Tom Dal^I's buff coat and 
hoots. I^ver bnUets were sot sapposed to 
he neatralized by the same spell ; hut that 
metal being scarce amobg the persecuted 
CoTenanters, it did not afford them much 
relief. 
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I have heard of an Englieh offieer, havr- 
.ever, who fell by baser metal. He was at- 
tackiog a small bonae in Ayreture, which 
was defended by acme of the Wanderers. 
They were firing on both rides, when one of 
,the defenders, in scarcity of ammniiitioD, 
loaded his piece with the iron ball which 
ibrmed the top of the fire-tong^, and taking 
aim at the officer with that change, mortally 
wounded him whom lead had been unable 
to injure. It is also said, that the dying 
man asked to know the name of the place 
.where he fell ; and brang told it was Cal- 
.dens, or Caldons, he exchumed against the 
£vil Spirit^ who, he sud, had told him he 
was to be sliun among the Chaldeans, but 
,who, as it now appeared, had deceived him, 
by cutting him off when his death was to- 
, tally unexpected. 

To John Graham of Claverhouge, s Scot- 
tish officer of high rank, who began to dis- 
.tingoish himself as a severe ezecuter of the 
orders of tlie Privy Council against noncon- 
formists, the Evil Spirit was supposed .to 
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bare been still mora liberal tban to Dalzi«I» 
or to tbe Engliehman who died at Caldons. 
He not only obtained proof gainst lead, but 
the devil is said to have presented him with 
a black horse, which had not a single white 
bair upon its body. This horse, it vras said, 
bad been cut out of the belly of its Ham, 
instead of being born in the nsnal manner. 
On this animal, Claverhouse was supposed 
to perform tbe most nnwonted feats of agi- 
lity, flying almost like a bird along the sides 
of precipitous bills, and throogh pathless 
morasses, where an ordinary horse most 
bare been smothered or dashed to pieces. 
It is even yet believed, that mQunted on 
this steed, Claverhonse (or Clavers, as he 
is popularly called) once tamed a hare on 
the mountain named the Brandlaw, at the 
head of Moffatdale, where no other horse 
oould have kept its feet. Bat these exer- 
tions were usually made whilst he was in 
pursuit of tbe Wanderers, which was con- 
sidered as Satan's own peculiarly pleasing 
work. 
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Tbese superstitious notions ^ere the na- 
tural coDBoquenceB of tbe dreary aad pre- 
carious existence to wUch these poor fugi- 
-dveB were condemned, and which indaced 
them to view as miraculous whatever was 
flxtraordinary. The persons supposed to be 
proof against bullets, were only desperate 
and bold men, who had the good fortone to 
escape the dangers to which they fearlessly 
«xposed themfielves ; and the equestrian ex- 
ploits of ClaTerhouse* when stripped of ex- 
aggeration, were merely saeh as could be 
■executed by any excellent horseman, and 
first-rate hotse, to the amazement of those 
who were unaccostomed to witneBS feats of 
the kind. 

, The peculiar character and prejudices of 
the Covenanters are easily accounted for. 
Yet when it is considered that so many 
Scottish subjects were involved in the snares 
of these cruel laws, and liable to be prose- 
.cnted under them, (the number is sud to 
have reached eighteen or twenty thoasand 
persons,) it may seem wonderful that the 
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goTemment could find a party in the king- 
dom to approve of and help forward mea- 
BuieB as impolitic as they were cruel. But, 
hesides the great comuiaiid which the rery 
worst goTemmeut must always posseiis over 
those who look for advaucemeDt and em- 
ployment under it, these things, it must be 
considered, took place shortly after the 
Boyalists, the prevalent' party at that Ume, 
had been themBclves subjected to proscrip- 
tion, exile, judicial executions, and general 
massacre. The late of Montrose and bis 
followers, the massacres of Dunnavertie 
and Philiphaugh, above all, the murder of 
King Charles, had taken place daring the 
predominance of the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, and were imputed, however unjustly, 
to their religious principles, which were be- 
lieved by the Cavaliers to be inconsistent 
with law, loyalty, and good order. Under 
such mistaken sentiments, many of the late 
Royalist party lent their arms eagerly to 
suppress the adherents of a sect, to the pr^ 
D of which tltey traced the general 
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misery of the civil wars, and their owb pe- 
caliar miafortuDes. 

Thus we find the Lady Methven of the 
day, (a daughter of the house of MariBchal, 
and wife of Patrick Smythe, of Methven,} 
interrupting a conventicle in person. A 
lai^ meeting of this kind had oBsembled oa 
the grounds of her husband, then absent in 
London, when the lady approached them at 
the head of about sixty followers and allies^ 
ahe herself leading them on with a light 
horseman's carabine ready cocked over her 
arm, and a draWn aword in the other hand. 
The congregation sent a party of a hundred 
armed men to demand her purpose, and the 
Amazonian lady protested, if they did not 
leave her hosband's estate, it should be a 
bloody day. They replied, that they were 
determined to preach, whether she would or 
not ; but Dame Anne Keith's unshaken d^ 
termination overcame their enthusiasm, and 
at length compelled them to retreat. AAer 
this aff^, she wrote to her husband that 
she was providing arms, and even tw» 
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ineces of cannon, hearing that the Whigv 
bad sworn to be revenged for the uosolt she' 
had put on them. " If the fanaticH," she 
eoDclndes, " chanoe to kill me, comfort 
yonnelf it shall not be for nought. I waa 
once wounded for our gracious King, and 
now, in the strength of Heaven, I will ha- 
zard my person with the men I can com- 
mand, before these rebels rest where yoa 
have power." No doabt. Lady Methven 
acted against these " vagaeing gipsies," av 
she terms them, with as much honesty imd 
sincerity of purpose, as they themselves en- 
tertained in resistang her. 

Bat the prin(npal agents of government*. 
in the persecutjon of these oppressed peo-i 
pie, were the soldiery, to whom, contrary 
to the rule in all civilized countries imless 
in actual warfare, power was ^veo to arrest, < 
examine, detain, and imprison such persons 
as they should find in the wildemesses, which 
they daily ransacked to discover delinquents, 
whose persons might afford plunder, or their 
purses pay fines. One of these booted apos- 
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tieS) u the PrMbyteriaiiB called the dra- 
goons, Capbun Creichton byname, haa left 
hie Memoira, in which he rather exults in, 
than regrets, the scenes of rapine and tiih 
leDce be bad witnessed, and the plnoder 
which he collected. The following is one 
of fais stories. 

Being then a Life>giiardanian, and quar- 
tered at Bathgate, be went out one Sunday 
on the moors with his comrade Grant, to 
by if they could discover any of the Wan- 
derers. They were disguised like conntry- 
men, in grey coats and bonnets. After 
e^t or ten miles' walking, tbey descried 
three men on the top of a hill, whom they 
judged to be placed there as sentinels. They 
were armed with long poles. Taking pre- 
cautions to come suddenly upon this out- 
post, Creichton snatched one of the men's 
poles from bim, and asking what he meant 
by carrying soch a pole on the Lord's day, 
immediately knocked him down. Grant 
seoored another — the third fled to give the 
alarm, butCreichton overlook and surprised 

X 
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him also, though armed with a pistol at his' 
belt. They were then ^ded onward to the 
coDventtcle by the voice of the preacher. 
Master John King, (afterwards execoted,) 
which was so powerAil, that Creichton pro- 
fesses he beard him distinctly at a quarter 
of a mile's distance, the wind ihToariog bis 
force of longs. 

The meeting was very numerously a^ 
tended ; nevertheless, the two troopers had 
the temerity to approach, and commanded 
them, in the King's name, to disperse; Im- 
mediately forty of the congregation arose in 
defence, and advanced upon the troopers, 
when Creichton, observing a handsome 
horse, with a lady's pillion on it, gmsing 
near him,' seized it, and leaping on its back, 
spurred throogh the morasses, allowing the 
animal tochooee itsownway. Grant, though 
on foot, kept up with his comrade for about 
a mile, and the whole conventicle followed 
in full bae'and cry, in order to recover the 
palfrey, which belonged to a lady of dis- 
tinction. When Grant was exhausted. 
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Creichton gave him the borm in torn, and 
being both timied with sword and pistol, 
they forced their way through each of the 
conventiclerB aa attempted tointercept them, 
and gained the house of a gentleman, whom 
Creichton calls Lurd of Poddiahaw. Here 
they met another gendranan of fortune, the 
Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly to his di»- 
torbance, recc^maed, in the horse which Uie 
Ooofen had brought off, his own lady's 
n^, on which, without Iiia knowledge as he 
affirmed, she had nsed the freedom to ride 
to the conventicle. He was now at the 
Biercy of the Life-goardsmen, being liable 
to a heavy fine for his wife's delinquency, * 
besides the fbrfuture of the palfrey. In 
this dilemma, Mr BuUie of Polkemmet in- 
vited the lafB-gnardsmen to dine with fatm 
next day, and offered them the horsQ with 
its fttmitnre, as a lawful prize. But Creich- 
ton, perceiving that the lady was weeping, 
very gallandy gave np his claim to the horse, 
on condition she would promise never to 
attend a conventicle ag»n. The military 
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gentlemea were no losers by this liberality; 
for as the lady mentioned the names of some 
wealthy persons who were present at the 
nnlawful meeting, her husband gave the 
parties concemed to understand that they 
must make up a purse of hush-money, for 
the benefit of Creichton and his comrade* 
who lived plentifully for a twelvemonth af- 
terwards on the sum thns obtuned. 

This Btory, though it shows the power 
intrusted to the soldiers, to beat and jdon- 
der the persons assembled for religions wor- 
ship, is rather of a comic than a serious cast. 
But far different were the ordinary ren- 
counters which took place between the Ct^ 
Tenonters and the military. About forty 
or fifty years ago, melancholy tales of tbe 
strange escapes, hard encounters, and cruel 
exactions of this period, were the usual 
subject of conversation at every cottage 
fireside ; and the peasants, while they show- 
ed the caverns and dens of the earth in 
which the Wanderers concealed themselves, 
recounted how many of them died in re- 
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nating with arms in their hand^ how many 
others were executed by judicial forms, and 
how many were shot to death without even 
the least pretence of a trial. The country 
people retained a strong sense of the injus- 
tice with which their ancestors had been 
treated, which showed tjeelf in a ningular 
prejudice. They expressed great dislike of 
that beautiful bird the Green plover, in 
Scottish called the Pease-weep. The rea- 
son allied was, that these birds being, by 
some inetinct, led to attend to and watch 
any human bongs whom they see in their 
native wilds, the soldiers were ofieu guided 
in pursuit of the Wanderers, when they 
might otherwise have escaped observation, 
by the plover being observed to hover over 
a particular spot For this reason, the shep- 
herds, within my own remembrance, often 
destroyed the nests of this bird when they 
me^ with them. 

A still sadder memorial of those calami- 
tous days was the number of headstones 
and other simple monuments which, after 
x2 
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the Revolution, were erected over the graves 
of the persons thus destroyed, and vhich 
usually bore, along with some lines of rude 
poetry, ao account of the manner in whicli 
they had been slain. 

These mortal resting-places of the vitv 
tims of persecutisD, were held so sacred^ 
that about forty years since an aged man 
dedicated his life to travel throngh Scot- 
land* for the purpose of repairing and clear- 
ing the tombs of the sufferers. He always 
rode upon a white pony, and from that 
circumstance, and the peculiarity of his 
appearance and occapattoo, acquired the 
nickname of Old Mortality. In later days, 
the events of our own time have been of 
snch an engrossing character, that this spfr- 
cies of traditional history is much foigofr- 
ten, and moss and weeds are generally suf- 
fered to conceal the monuments of the 
martyrs. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Descent of the lEghland Host — Writs o^ Law- 
bitrrows on behalf (^ the King taJten otU against 
the Gentlemen of the West — Trial and Execu- 
tion of MitehelUfor Assamnating Honeyman, 
Bishop o/'(A« Orkneys — Murder ofArchbisht^ 
Sharpe — the Nonconfomtists take up Arms in 
the West — D^eat of Claoerhouse otDrvmelog 
— 1^ Duie <f MonmouA sent to Scotland to 
suppress the Insurrectimi— Battle ofBothwM 



We have sud before, that Laaderdale, 
now the Chief MiniBter for Scotland, had 
not originally approved of the violent mea- 
■ares taken with the nonconformists, and 
had even recommended a more lenient mode 
of proceeding, by granting a toleration, or 
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Indalgence, as it was called, for the (res 
exercise of the PreBbyterian reli^on. But 
b«ng too impatient to wait the iseae of his 
own experiment, and fearful of being re- 
preseated as lukewarm in the King's ser- 
vice, he at length imitated and even ex- 
ceeded Middleton, in his extreme severitiea 
ag^nst the nonconformists. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, for to that rank 
he was riused wheo the government was 
chiefly intrusted to him, married Lady Dy- 
sart, a woman of considerable talent, but of 
inordinate ambition, boandlras expense, and 
the most onscnipnlons rapacity. Her'infla- 
«nce over her husband was extreme, and, 
unhappily, was of a kind which eneooraged 
him in his greatest errors. In order to sup- 
ply her extravagance, he had reconrae to the 
.public fines for nonconformity* church pe- 
nalties, and so forth, prosecutionB for which, 
with the other violent proceediogs we have 
noticed, were pushed on to such an extremi- 
ty as to induce a general opinion, that Lau- 
derdale really meant to drive the people of 
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Scotland to a rebollioii^ in order that he 
himself might profit by the confiscations 
-which must follow on its being snbdaed. 

The Scottish nobility and gentry were 
too wise to be caught in this snare ; bat 
althongh they extn-essed the utnuwt loyalty 
to the King, yet many, with the Duke of 
Hamilton, the premier Peer of Scotland^ at 
their head, reatonstrated agunst coursea 
which, while they b^gared the tenantry, 
impovenBbed the gentry and ruined their 
estates. By way of answer to their expostu- 
lations, the western landholdera were reqtu- 
red to enter into bonds, under the same pe- 
nalties which were incurred by those who 
were actual delinquents, that neither they 
nor their families, nor their vassals, teaants, 
or other persons residing on their property, 
should withdraw from church, attend con- 
venticles, or relieve intercommnned persons. 
The gentry refused to execute these bonds. 
They admitted that conventiclea were be- 
come very frequent, and expressed their 
willingness to assist the officers of the law 
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in sapprefising them ; but, as they ctmld 
exercise no forcible control over thor te- 
nants and servants, they declined to imder 
themaelTes responrible far thur conformity. 
Finally, they reeommended a general in- 
dnlgence, as the only measure which pro- 
mised the restoration of tranqnillity. 

Both parties, at that nnb^py period, 
( ] 678, ) were in the haUt of impadng thdff 
.enemiee* measures to the suggestions of Sa' 
tan ; bnt that adopted by Lauderdale, iqMin 
the western gentlemen's refadng the bond, 
Imd really some appearance of b^ng oma- 
posed under the absolute dictation of an 
evil Sfnrit. He determined to treat Hat 
whole west country as if in a state of actual 
revolt. He caused not only a body of tl» 
gnards and militia, with field artillery, to 
march into the devoted districts, bnt invi- 
ted, for the same piu-pose, irom the High- 
land moontidns, the clans by which tbey 
were inhabited. These wild monntaineers 
descended under Uieir different cMeie, speak- 
ing an nnknown language, and displaying 
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to the inhabitHnts of the Lowlands, their 
strange attire, obsolete arms, and singular 
manners. The elans were surprised in their 
tarn. Hey had come out expecting to fight, 
when, to thnr astonishment, they- found an 
innocent, peacefnl, and unremsting comiti^, 
in which they were to enjoy firee qoarters, 
and full license for plunder. It may be 
supposed, that such an invitatiou to men, 
to whom marauding habits were natural, 
(^hred opportuoitieB not to be lost, and ac- 
cordingly the weetern counties long had oo- 
eanon to lament the inroad of the High 
land Host. Aoommitteeof thePrivy ConQ< 
etl, most of whtHiL were tbemselTes chiefs 
of clans, or commanders in the army, at- 
tended to seenre the submission of the gen- 
try, and enforce the bonds. But the no- 
blemen and gentry oontinuing obetinate ia 
their refusal to come under obligations 
which diey bad no means of fulfilling, the 
Privy Counoil issued ord^v to disarm the 
whole inhabitants of the country, taking 
even the gentlemen's swords, riding horses, 
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aod fuTDitnre, and proceeding witli inch 
extreme rigour, that the Earl of CasaUu, 
among others, prayed they would either af- 
ford him the protection of aoldiers, or return 
him some of hie arms to defend his house- 
hold, unce otherwise he most be subject to 
the insolence and outrages of Ute most pal- 
try of the rabble. 

To 8i^[dy the place of the bonds, which 
were subscribed by few or none, this na- 
h^py Privy Council fell upon a plan, by a 
new decree, of a nature equally oppressiTe. 
Then was, and is, s writ in Scotland, called 
lawborrows, by which a man who is a&aid 
of Tiolenee from his UMghbonr, upon ma- 
Idng oath to the circumstances affording 
ground for such apprehension, may have 
the party hound over to keep the peac^ im- 
der security. Of this useful law, a most 
oppressive application was now made. The 
King was made to apply for a Uwburrows 
throughout a certain district of his domi- 
nions, against all the gentlemen iriio had 
refused to sign the bond ; and thus an aU 
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tempt was made to extort Beourity from 
every man ho situated, as one of whom ths 
King hod a nataral right to entertain well- 
founded apprehensionB I 

These extraordinary proTisioni of law 
Mem to have driven, not the Presbyteriana 
alone, but the whole country of the west, 
into abfiolate despair. 

No BQpplication or remonstrance had the 
least effect on the impenetrable Lauderdale. 
'When he was told that the oppression of 
the Highlanders and of the soldiery woulc| 
totally interrupt the prodace of agriculture, 
be replied, it were better that the west bore 
nothing but windle-straws and sandy-lave- 
rocks,* than that it should bear rebels to the 
King. In their despair, the suffering parties 
determined to lay their complaintH against 
the Afinister before the King iu person. 
With this purpose, not less than fourteen 
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peers, and fifteen geDtlemen, of whom many 
were threatened with writs of lawborrows, 
repaired to London) to lay their complaints 
at the foot of the throne. This journey waa 
taken in spite of an arbitrary order, by which 
the Scottish nobility had been forbidden, in 
the King's name, either to approach the 
King's person, or to leave their own king- 
dom ; as if it had been the purpose to chain 
them to the stake, like baited bears, without 
the power of applying for redress, or esca- 
{ong from the general nUHery, 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court> 
as to support himself against this accusation, 
by represendng to the King that it was his 
object to muntain a large army in Scodand, 
to afford assistance when his Majesty should 
see it time to extend his authority in Eng- 
land. He ret^ned his place, therefore, and 
tlte snpplicants were sent from court in dis- 
grace. But their mission bad prodaced some 
beneficial effects, for the measures concern- 
ing the lawburrowB and the enftvced bonds 
were withdrawn, and orders ^ven for r»- 
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moring the Highlanders from theweot conn- 
tricB, and disbanding the militia. 

When the Highlanders went back to thrir 
hills, which was in February 1678, they 
appeared as if returning from the sack of 
some besi^ed town. They carried with 
them plate, merchant-goods, webs of linen 
and of cloth, quantities of wearing appaiel, 
and household furniture, and b good nom- 
ber of horses to bear their plunder. It is, 
however, remarkable, and to the credit of 
this people, that they are not chained with 
any cruelty daring three months' residence 
at free- quarters, although they were greedy 
of spoil, and rapacious in extorting money. 
Indeed, it seems probable, that, after all, 
die wild Highlanders had proved gentler 
than was expected, or wished, by those who 
employed them. 

An event now occarred, one of the most 
remarkable of the time, which had a great 
effect upon public afiairs, and the general 
feeling of the nation. This was the death of 
James Sharpe, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
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Biul Primate of Scotland. This person, you 
must remember, having been the agent of 
the Presbyteriaua at the time of the Besto- 
ration, had, ae was generally thongbt, be- 
trayed his contitituents ; at least he had cer- 
t^nly changed hie principleg, and accept- 
ed the highest office in ^e new Episcopal 
establiBhrnent. It may be well sapposed 
that a person so much hated as he was, from 
his dcBertion of tlie old cause, and violence 
in the new, was the object of general hosti- 
lity, and that amongst a sect so enthusias- 
tic as the nonconformists, some one should 
be found to exercise judgment upon him— 
in other words to take his life. 

The avcDger, who conceived himself call- 
ed to this task, was one Mitchell, a fanatical 
preacher, of moderate talent«i and a heated 
imagination. He fired a pistol, loaded with 
three ' bullets, into the coach of the Arch- 
bishop, and missing the object of his wm, 
broke the arm of Honeyman, Bishop of the 
Orkneys, who sat with Sharpe in the car- 
riage) of which wound he never entirely re- 
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covered, tbongli he lingered Tor some years. 
The aesassin escaped dariDg the confusioa. 
This was in 1668, and in 1674 the Arch- 
bishop again observed a tniiQ who seemed 
to watch him, and whose &ce was imprint- 
ed upon his mind. The alarm was given, 
and Mitchell was seized. Being closely ex- 
amined by the Lords of the Privy Council, 
he at first absolutely denied the act chained 
agtunst him. But to the Chancellor he con- 
fessed in private — having first received a 
solemn promise that his life should be safe 
• — that he had fired the shot which wound- 
ed the Bishop of Orkney. After this com- 
promise, the asaassin'a trial was put off from 
time to time, from the determined desire to 
take the life which had been promised to 
him. In order to find matter agmnst ftCt- 
chell, he was examined concerning his ac- 
cession to the insurrection of Pentland ; and 
as he refused to confess any thing which 
flhoold make agunst himself, he was ap- 
pointed to nndeigo the torture of the boot. 
He behaved with great courage when die 
y2 
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fiightfiil apparatna was produced, and not 
knowing, as he said, that he could escape 
such torture with life, declared that he for- 
gave from his heart those at who^ com- 
mand it was to be inflicted, the men ap- 
pointed to be the agents of their cruelty) 
and those who saUated their maleToleuc* 
by looking on as spectators. When the 
executioner demanded which 1^ should be 
enclosed in the dreadful boot, the prisoner, 
with the same confidence, stretched out his 
right 1^, saying, " take the best ; I will- 
ingly bestow it in this cause," He endu- 
red nine blows of the mallet with the ut- 
most firmness, each more sererely crushing 
the limb. At the niath blow he fainted, 
and was remanded to prison. After this be 
was sent to the Bass, a desolate islet, or 
rather rock, in the Frith of Forth, where 
was a strong castle, then occupied as a state 
prison. 

On the 7th January 1678, ten years after 
the deed was committed^ and four years 
after he was made prisoner, AGtchell was 
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finnlly brought to hie trial ; and while his 
own confession was produced agunst him 
as evidence, he was not allowed to plead 
the promise of life upon which he had been 
induced to make the fatal avowal. It ia 
shameful to be obliged to add, that the Duke 
of Lauderdale would not permit the re* 
cords of the Privy Council to he produced, 
and that some of the Privy Councillors 
swore, that no assurance of life had beeu 
granted, although it had been accurately 
entered, and is now to be seen on the re- 
cord. The unfortunate man was therefore 
condemned. Lauderdale, it is said, ivould 
have saved his life ; but the Archbishop 
demanding his execution as necessary to 
guard the Uvea of Privy Councillors from 
such attempts in future, the Duke gave up 
the cause with a profane and brutal jeat^ 
and the man was executed, with more dis- 
grace to his judges than to himself, the con- 
sideration of his guilt being lost in the in- 
famous mancEuvres used in bringing him to 
punishment. 
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I have already said, that in the com- 
meocemeat of Xiauderdale's administration. 
Archbishop Sbarpe was removed fiom pah- 
lie aifairs. But this did not last long, as the 
Duke foand that he could not maintain hia 
interest at court without the sapport of the 
Episcopal party. The Primate's violence of 
disposition was supposed to have greatly in- 
fluenced the whole of Lauderdale's latter 
government. But in Fife, where he had his 
archiepiscopal residence, it was most se- 
verely felt ; and as the nonconformists of 
that coonty were fierce and enthusiastic in 
proportion to the extrftnuty of persecution 
which they underwent, there was soon found 
a band among them who sent abroad an ano- 
nymous placard, threatening that any per- 
son who might be accessary to the troubles 
inflict«d upon the Whigs in that county, 
should be Buitablypnniehed bya party strong 
enough to set resistance at defiance. 

The chief person among these desperate 
mm was David Hackston of Rathillet, a 
gentleman of family and fortune. He had 
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been a free lirer in his youth, but latterly 
had adopted atroag aud enthusiastic views 
of religioD, which led him into the ex- 
treme opinions entertained hy the fiercest 
of the Whig party. John Balfour of Kin- 
loch, called Burley, the brother- ii>- law of 
HackatoD, is described, by a covenanting 
author, as a little man of stem aspect, and 
sqnint-eyed ; none of the most religious, bat 
very willing to engage in any battles or 
quarrels which his comrades found it ne- 
cessary to sustain. He was at this time in 
danger from the law, on account of a late 
afiray, in which he had severely wounded 
one of the Life-guards. It is allied that 
both these persons had private enmity at 
Archbishop Sharpe. Balfour had been his 
factor in the man^ement of some property, 
and had failed t« give account of tbe money 
he bad received, and Hackstoa, being bail 
for bis brother-in-law, was thrown into jail 
till the debt was made good. The remain- 
der of the band were either small proprie- 
tors of land, or portioners, as they are call- 
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od in Scotlaad, or mechanics, such as wea- 
vers and the like. 

These enthnuasts, to the namber of nine, 
were oat, and in arms, on 3d May, 1679, 
with the parpose of assaolting (in the terms 
of their proclamation) one Carmichael, who 
acted aa a commiauoner for receivin^f the 
fines of the aonconformists. TIus person 
had indeed been in the fields hnnting that 
morning^} l>ut chancing to hear that there 
was such a party looking out for him, he 
left his sport and went home- 
When Rathillet and fais friends were 
about to disperse, in sullen disappointment, 
the wife of a farmer .at Baldinny sent a lad 
to tell them, that the Archbishop's coach was 
upon the road returning from Ceres towards 
St Andrews. The conspirators were in that 
mood when our own wishes and thonghts^ 
adougly fostered and cherished, are apt to 
seem to us like insfnratjon from above, Bal- 
four, or Bnrley, affirmed he had felt a pre- 
ternatural impulse forcing him to return to 
Rfe, when it was his purpose to have gone 
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to the Highlands) and that on going to pray- 
ers, be had been confirmed by the Scripture 
text, " Go, have not I sent thee ?" Rusaell, 
another of the party, also affirmed he had 
been long unpresBed with the idea that some 
great enemy to the church was to be cut off, 
and spoke of some text about Nero, which 
assnredly does not exist in Scripture. 

They all agreed, in short, that the oppor- 
tunity offered was the work of Heaven ; that 
they should not draw back, but go on ; and 
that, instead of the inferior agent, for whom 
they had been seeking in Tain, it was their 
dnty to cut off the prime source of the per- 
secntioQ, whom Heaven had delivered into 
their bands. This being determined upon, 
the band chose Hackston for their leader ; 
but he declined the office, alleging, tbat the 
known quarrel betwixt him and the Arch- 
bishop would mar the glory of the action, 
and cause it to be imputed to private re- 
venge. Bnt he added, with nice distinction, 
tbat he would remain with them, and would 
not interfere to prevent what they felt them- 
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selves called upon t« do. Upon this Bal- 
four said, " Gentlemen, follow me." 

They then set off at speed in pursuit of the 
carriage, nbich was driving along a deso- 
late heath, about three or four miles from St 
Andrews, calledMaguB-Moor. Flemingand 
Russell, two of the assasuos, rode into a 
farm-yard, and demanded of the temmt, If 
the equipage on the road before them was 
the Archbishop's coach? Guessing their por- 
pose, he was too much frightened to answer ; 
but one of the female servants came oat and 
assured them with much appearance of joy, 
that tbey were on the right scent. The whole 
party then threw away their cloaks, and pur* 
sued as fast as they could gallop, firing their 
carabines on the carriage, and crying out, 
"Judas, be taken !" The coachman drove 
rapidly, on seeing they were pursued by 
armed men ; hut a heavy coach on a ru|^ed 
road could not outstrip horsemen. The aerr 
Tanta who attended the carriage offered 
some resistance, but were dismounted and 
disarmed by the pursuers. Having come 
II 
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up with thfl carriage, they stopped it by cot- 
ting the traces, and woundiog the postilion ; 
and then fired a volley of halls into the 
coach, where the Archbishop was seated 
with hJH danghter, Thii proving ineffec- 
tna], tbey commanded the Prelate to come 
forth, and prepare for death, judgment, and 
eternity. The old man came out of the 
coach, and creeping on his knees towards 
Hackston, said, " I know you are a gentle- 
man — yon will protect me ?" 

'* I will never lay a hand upon you," said 
Hackston, turning away from the suppli- 
ant. One man of the party, touched with 
some compassion, said, " Spare his grey 
hairs." But the rest of the assassins were 
unmoved. One or two pistols were dischar- 
ged at the prostrate Archbishop without 
«fiect ; when, concaving, according to their 
Auperstitious notion, that their victim was 
possessed of a charm against gun-shot, they 
drew their swords, and killed him with 
many wounds, dashing even his skull to 
pieces, and scooping out his brains. The 
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lady, who ntade vein attempts to throw her- 
self betweeo ber father and the swords of 
the assassins, received one or two wounds 
in the scuffle. They rifled the coach of sach 
arms and pspefs aa it contained. They 
found some trinlEets, which they conceived 
were magical ; and also, as they pretended, 
a bee in a box, which they coacloded was 
a familiar spirit. 

Such was the progress and termination 
of a violent and wicked deed, eommitted 
by blinded and desperate men. It brought 
much scandal on the Presbyterians, though 
unjustly ; for the moderate persons of that 
persnasioo, comprehending the most nu- 
merous, and by fartWmost respectable of 
the body, disowned so cruel on action, al- 
though they might be at the same time of 
opinion, that the Archbishop, who had been 
the cause of violent death to many, merit- 
ed some BDch termination to his own exist- 
ence. He had some virtues, being learned, 
temperate, and living a life becoming bit 
station ; but his illiberal and intolerant prin<- 
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ciples, and the violences which he commit- 
ted to enforce them, were the CBOse of great 
distress to Scotlaod, and of' his own prema- 
ture and bloody end. 

The Scottish government, which the 
Arehbifihop'a death had alarmed and irrita- 
ted in the highest degree, used the utmost 
exertions to apprehend his murderers; and 
failing that, to disperse and subdae, by an 
extoemity of violence greater than what had 
been hitherto employed, every assembly of 
armed Covenanters. All attendance upon 
'field-conventicles was declared treason ; new 
troops were raised, and the strictest orders 
sent to thecommanding officers to act against 
Doncoaformists with the utmost rigour. On 
the other hand, the intercommuned persons, 
now grown desperate, assembled in more 
numerous and better armed parties, and 
many of them showed a general purpose of 
defiance and rebellion against the King's 
authority, which the moderate party conti- 
nued to acknowledge, as being that of the 
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snpreme Civ!l Magiatrate. These circnm- 
stances soon led to a crius. 

Several of the roarderera of the Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrews found their way, 
through great dangers, to the west of Scot- 
land; and their own interest, doabtless, in- 
duced them to use such influence as they 
had acquired among the zealots of their seel 
by their late action, to bring matters to ex- 
tremity. 

Hackston,>Balfour, and others, eeem to 
have held coancil with Donald Cargill, 
one of the most noted of the preachers at 
conventicles, and particularly with Robert 
Hamilton, brother to the Laird of Pres- 
tonfleld; in consequence of which they ap- 
peared at the head of eighty horse, in the 
little burgh of Rutherglen, on the 29th of 
May, appointed to be held as a holiday, as 
the anniversary of the Bestorationof Charles 
IL They quenched the bonfires, which had 
been kindled on account of this solemnity, 
and, drawing up in order at the market- 
cross after prayer, and singing part of a 
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psalm, they formally entered their proteat, 
or teatimoDy, as they called it, against the 
acts abolishing: Presbytery, and establishing 
Bpiscopacy, together with the other defec- 
tions of the time, all of which they r&- 
nounced and disclaimed. After this bra- 
vado, they affixed a copy of their testimony 
to the crose^ closed their meeting with pray- 
er, and then evacuated the town at their 
leisure, Hamilton harbooiing the Fife gen- 
tlemen, that is, those who had killed the 
Archbishop. 

We have already mentioned John Orabam 
of Claverhouse as a distinguished officer, 
who had been singularly active gainst the 
nonconformists. He was now lying in gar- 
rison at Glasgow, and, on the Ist of June, 
drew oat his own troop of dragoons, with 
each other cavalry as he could hastily add 
to it, and set o£F in quest of the insurgents, 
who had offered such a public affront to go- 
vernment. 

In the town of Hamilton, he made pri- 
soner John King, a preuiber, and with him 
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Beventeen countrymen, who were atteod- 
ing on hiB mioistry ; and hearing of a lar- 
ger aasemUy of iDsurgents who were at 
Loudon-hill, a short distance off, he pushed 
forward to that place. Here ClaverhouBe 
was opposed by a large body in point of 
nnmbers, but very indifferently armed, 
though tber« were aboat fifty horse, toler^ 
ably appointed, as many infantry With guns, 
and a nomber of men armed with scythes, 
forks, pikes, and balberts. The immediate 
spot on which the parties met was (»lled 
Dromclf^. It is a bc^y piece of ground, 
unfit for the acting of cavalry, and a broad 
dndn, or ditch seems also to have given the 
insurgents considerable advantage. A short 
bat warm engagement ensued, daring which 
Balfour, and William Cleland, to be after- 
wards mentioned, crossed the ditch boldly, 
and outflanking the dragoons, compelled 
them to fly. About thirty of the defeated 
party were slain, or died of their wounds. 
An officer of the name of Graham, a kins- 
man of Claverhouse, was among the shun. 
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His body, mistakeo, it ie reported, for that 
of biH namesake, was pitifully mangled, 
Claverhouae'e own horse was laid open by 
the blow of a scythe, and was scarcely able 
to bear him off the field of battle. As he 
passed the place where he had left his prison- 
ers, King, the preacher, when he beheld his 
captor in this pitiful plight, hollo'douttohim 
tostayandtaketheafternoogsermoD. Some 
royalist prisoners were taken, to whom qoar- 
terwasgiTeniandtheywerediamissed. This 
clemency on the part of his soldiers, greatly 
dt^osted Mr Hamilton, who now assumed 
the command of the insurgents. To show a 
good example, he killed one of the defence- 
leas captives with his own hand, lenity being, 
according to his exa^^rated ideas, the set- 
ting free the brats of Babel, after they had 
been delivered into their hands, that they 
might dash them to the stones. The insur- 
gents lost only five or six men ; one of whom, 
named IKngwall, had assisted at the mur- 
der of the Archbishop. 
After having guned this victory, the in- 
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BQi^Dta resolved to keep the field, and take 
sach fature fortune as heaven should send 
them. They msrched to Hamilton after 
the action, and the next day, strongly rem- 
forced by the namhera which joined them 
OD all Bides, they proceeded to attack the 
town of Glasgow. 

The city was defended by Lord Ross and 
Claverhouse, with a small hot r^nlar force. 
The iDBurgentB penetrated into the town 
from two pointfl, one colnmn advancing up 
the Gallowgnto, the other entering by the 
Collie and the Wynd Head. But Claver- 
honBe, who commanded the King's troops, 
had formed a barricade about the CroBS, 
Town-house, and Tolbooth, bo that the 
Whigs, in marching to the altack, were re- 
ceived with a fire which they could not sus- 
tain, from an enemy who lay sheltered and 
in safety. But although they were beaten 
for the present, the numbers of the inanr- 
gents began to increase bo much, that Ron 
and Claverhouse judged it necessary to ev^ 
cuate Glasgow, and march eaatward, leaving 
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nil the west of Scotland at the mercy of the 
rebels, whose numbers speedily atnotiDted 
to fire or six thousand men. There were 
smoDg them, however, very few gentlemen, 
or personsof influence, whose presence might 
hare prevented them from falling into the 
state of disunion to which, owiog to the fol- 
lowing circomstances, they were speedily 
reduced. They erected a huge tall gallows 
in the centre df their camp for the execu- 
tion of such enemies as they should make 
prisoners, and hanged upon it at least one 
citizen of Glasgow, -who had joined in the 
defence of the town ag^nst their former 
attack. Bat this vindictive mode of pro- 
ceeding did not meet with general approba- 
tion in their army. 

The discord was now at its hraght be- 
tween the moderate Presbyterians, who 
were willing to own the King's govern- 
ment, ander the condition of obtaining free- 
dom of conscience ; and the more hot-head- 
ed and furious partisans, who would enter- 
tain no friendship or fellowship with those 
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who owned and sapported prelacy* and who 
held the acknowledging the gOTemment^ or 
the liBteniDg to the preachers who mmistered 
by their indalgence or coDDiTance, as a foul 
compromising of the cause of Presbytery, 
and profeesed it their object to accomplish 
a complete revolation in Church and State, 
and render the kirk as trinmphantas it had 
been in 1640. 

The preachers likewise ^fferedamODgat 
themsetveB. Mr John Welsh, much famed 
for hie zeal for Presbytery, t^^ther with 
Mr David Hume, headed the Moderate, or, 
as it was called by their opponents, the 
Erastian partyi whilst Donald Car^ll, 
Thomas Douglas, and John King, espou»- 
ed, with all ardour, the more extravagant 
purposes, which nothing short of a miracle 
could have enabled them to accomplish. 
' These cham|nons of the two parties preach- 
ed against each other from the pulpit, ha- 
rangued and voted on diferent sides in 
eonncils of war, and had not the sense to 
agree, or even to adjourn their disputes. 
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when they heard that the forces of both 
England and Scotland were collecting to 
march agiunet their nndiaciplined army, ill- 
provided as it was with arms, and at va- 
riance concerning the caaseB which had 
brought them into the field. 

While the ins argents were th as quarrelling 
among themselves, and incapable of tAking 
any care of their common oaaee, the Privy 
Conncil ordered ont the militia, and sum- 
moned to arms the vassals of the Crown ; 
many of whom, being inclined to Presbytery, 
came forth with no small reluctance. The 
Highland chiefs who lay near the scene of 
action, were also ordered to attend the King's 
host with their followers. . 

But when the news of the insurrection 
reached London, Charles II., employing for 
a season his own good judgment, which he 
too often yielded to the management of 
others, seems to have formed an idea of 
conciliating the rebels, as well as of subdu- 
, ing them. For this purpose, he sent to Scot- 
land, as commander-in-chief, his natural 
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BOD, James, Duke of Monmoutli, at the h«ad 
of a large body of the royal guards. This 
young nobleman was the Ring'a faTourite^ 
both from the extreme beauty of his person, 
tod the amiablenesB of his disposition. 
Charles had taken care of his fortanet hy 
uniting him with the heiress of the great 
family of Bucdeuch, whose large estates are 
still enjoyed by their descendants. Weal- 
thy, popular, and his father's favourite, the 
Duke of Monmouth had been encouraged to 
oppose bis own court influence to that of 
the King's brother, the Duke of York ; and 
as the latter had declared himself a Homan 
Catholic, so MoDmoutb, to mark the dis- 
tinction betwixt them, was supposed to be 
favourable to Presbyterians, as well as dis- 
senters of any sect, and was popularly call- 
ed the Protestant Duke. It was naturally 
supposed that, having such inclinations, he 
was intrusted with some powers favoaraMe 
to the insurgents. 

These unfortunate persons having spent 
a great deal of time in debating on churdt 



poleoiica, lost si^ht of the necesuty of dis- 
ciplining their army, or supplying it vith 
provisione, and were still lying in the vici- 
nity of the town of Hamilton, while nnm- 
bera, despairing of their succees, were every 
day deserting them. On the 2lBt of June, 
they were alarmed hy the intelUgeoce, that 
the Duke of Monmouth was advancing at 
the head of a well-disciplined army. This 
did not recall them to their senses; they 
held a couqgU, indeed, hut it was only to 
engage ii^rurious debate, which lasted un- 
til RathiUet told them his sword was drawn, 
as well against those who accepted the In- 
dulgence, as against the curates, and wiih- 
drew from the council after this defiance, 
followed|by those who professed his prin*- 
ciples. 

The moderate party thus left to theni- 
selres, drew up a Supplication to the Duke 
of Monmouth, and after describing their 
intolerable grievances, declared that they 
were willing to submit all controversies to 
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a frea ParliameDt, and a firae aBsembly of 
die Church. 

The Duke, in reply) expressed compag- 
aion for their conditioo, and a wish to alle- 
viate it by hia interceHBion with the Kiog, 
but declared, they must id the iDterim lay 
down their anoB, When they received this 
message, the insai^nt troops were ia the 
greatest disorder, the violent party having 
chosen this unfortunata moment for cashier- 
ing the officers whom they had formerly 
chosen, and nominating others ivho had no 
taint of E>BBtiani8m or Malignity, in other 
words, no disposition to achnowledge any 
allegiance to the King, or submission to the 
«vil power. TVhile they were thns employ- 
ed, the troops of Monmouth appeared in 
fiigfat. 

The insurgents were well posted for de- 
fence. They had in front the Clyde, a deep 
river, not easily fordable, and only to be 
crossed by Bothwell Bridge, which gives 
name to ^e battle. This is (or rather was, ' 
for though it still exists, it is now much al- 
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tered) a Mgh, steep, and narrow bridge, 
having a portal, or gateway, in the centre, 
which the iaeurgenta had shut and barri- 
caded. About three hnudred men were 
stationed to defend this important pass, un- 
der Rathillet, Balfour, and others. Tbey 
behaved well, and made a stout defence, UU 
the soldiers of Monmonth forced the paaa at 
the point of the bayonet The insurgents 
then gave way, and the royal army advanced 
towards the main body, who, according to the 
historian Burnet, seem neither to have had 
the grace to sabmit, the courage to %ht, nor 
the sense to run away. They stood a few 
minutes in doubt and confusion, their na- 
tive courage and enthusi^m frozen by the 
sense of discord amongst themselves, and 
the sudden approach of an army superior 
in discipline. At length, as the artillery 
b^an to play upon them, and the horse and 
Highlanders were about to charge, they 
gave way without resistance, and dispersed 
like a fiock of sheep. 

The gentle- tempered Dulte of Monmouth 
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gave strict orders to afford quarter to all 
who asked it, and to make priBonere, but 
epare lives. Conuderable slangliter, it is 
said, took place, notwithstanding his orders, 
partly owing to the unrelenting temper of 
Claverhoufie, who was burning to obtain 
vengeance for the defeat of Drumclog, and 
the death of his kinsman, who was slain 
there ; and partly to the fury of the English 
soldiers and the Scottish Highlanders, who 
distinguished themselves by their cruelty. 

Four hundred men wore killed at the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, and about twelve 
hundred made prisoners. These last were 
marched to Edinbui^h and imprisoned in 
the Greyfriars' Churchyard, like cattle in a 
pen-fold, while several ministers and others 
were selected for execution. The rest, after 
long confinement there, and without any 
shelter save two or three miserable sheds, 
and such as they found in the tombs, were 
dismissed, upon giving bonds for conformity 
in future; the more obstinate were sent as 
slaves to the plantations. Visoy of the last 
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were lost at ma. And yet, notwithstaod- 
ing these disasters, the more remote conse- 
qnences of the battle of Botbwell Bridge 
were even more calamitous than those wtuch 
were direct and immediate. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The Duie of York'i Adminislralum o^ ■dffairt 
. inScotlamt — PeneadionoftAeCameromans— 
The Jervitwood and Bge-Houx Plata— Death 
of Charlei JI. 

The effbiis made by Monmontli obtain- 
ed an indemnity whicli was ill-obaeryed, anil 
a limited indulgence which waa speedily 
recalled ; and instead of the healing mea- 
BureB which wefe expected, severe inqoisi- 
tioD was made inlA the conduct of the west- 
ern proprietors, accnsed of favonringr the in- 
gmrection, and that of the gentlemen who 
had failed to give attendance in the King'ti 
host, when asaembied (o put it down. The 
sxcuses made for this desertion of duty 
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were aingutar enough, being, in many oaseB, 
a fran^ confession of the defaolterB' fear of 
cDsquiflt from their wives, some of whom 
invoked bitter curses on their hasbands, if 
they took either horse or man to do prej adice 
to the fanatics who were in arms. To these 
excuses the court paid no heed, but fined the 
absentees heavily, and even threatened for- 
feiture of their lands. 

The mild influence of Monmouth in the 
administration of Scodand lasted but a short 
while; and that of Lauderdale, Uiough he 
waa now loaded irith age as well as obloquy, 
in a great measure revived, until it was su- 
perseded by the arrival in Scotland of James, 
Duke of York, the King's brother, and heir 
presumptive of the throne. 

We have already said that this Prince 
was a Catholic, and indeed it was his re- 
ligion which had occasioned his exile, first 
to Binssels, and now to Scotland. The 
King consented to his brother's banishment 
as an unavoidable measure, the utmost 
odium having been excited sgiunst all Ca- 
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tbdlics, by tbe alleged discovery of a plot 
amongst the Papists, to rise upon and 
massacre the Protestants, depose the King, 
and put his brother on tbe throne. The 
whole structure of this story is now al- 
lowed to have been ^oss lies and forgeries, 
but at this period, to doubt it was to be as 
bad as tbe Papists themselTes. The first 
fury of national prejudice having begun to 
subside, James was recalled from Bruesels 
to Scotland, in order to be nearer his bro> 
ther, though still at such adistance as should 
not again arouse the jealousy of the irritable 
Protestants. 

TheDukeof York was of a character very 
different from his brother Charles. He bad 
neither that monarch's wit nor his levity, was 
fond of business, and capableof yielding strict 
attention to it, and, without being penurious, 
might be conradered as an economist. He 
was attached to his reli^on with a since- 
rity honourable to him as a man, but un- 
happy for him as a prince, destined to reign 
over a Protestant people. He was severe 
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even to cruelty, and nourished tbe same 
high idea of the divine right of kings, and 
the duty of complete submisBion on the 
part of subjects, which was the original 
cause of bis father's misfortunes. 

On the Duke of York's arrival in Scot- 
land, he was received with great marks of 
honour and welcome by the nobles and 
gentry, and occupied the palace of Holyrood, 
which bad long been untenanted by royalty. 
He exerted himself much to conciliate the 
affections of the Scottish persons of condi- 
tion; and his grave and lofty, yet courteous 
manners, suited well the character of a peo- 
ple, who, proud and reserved themselves, 
williQgly pay much respect to the etiquette 
of rank, providing those entitled to such 
deference are contented to admit their claims 
to respect in return. 

The Duke of York, it is stud, became 
aware of the punctilious character of the 
Scottish nation, from a speech of the well- 
known Tom Dalziel. The Duke had in- 
vited this old cavalier to dine in private 
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with him, and with his Dacheea, Mary of 
Est«, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 
This princesB chose to consider it aa a dero- 
gation from her rank to admit a Bubject to 
her table, and refaeed to ait down to dinner 
if Dalziel should remain as a visitor. '* Ma- 
dam," said the undismayed Teteran, *' I 
bare dined at a table where yoar father 
might have stood at my badt." He allu- 
ded to that of the Emperor of Germany, 
whom the Duke of Modena must, if sum- 
moned, have attended ae an officer of the 
household. 

Tbe spirit of die answer is s^d to have 
determined James, while holding inter- 
course with tbe Scottiah nobles and gentry, 
to exercise as much affability as he could 
command or affect, which, with the gravity 
and dignity of his mannera, gave him great 
influence among all who approached hia 
person. He paid particular attention to the 
chiefs of Highland clans, made himself ac- 
quainted with their different interests and 
characters, and exwted himself to adjust 
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and reconcile their feuds. By such means, 
be acquired among tbis primitiTe race, alike 
senuble to kind treatment, and reBentfut of 
injury or neglect, so great an ascendency, 
that it continaed to be felt in the second 
generation of bis family. 

The Duke of York, a Catholic and a 
Prince, was in both capacities disposed to 
BOTerity against fanatics and insui^nta; 
so that his preBcnce and interfereDce in 
Scottish affiiirs increased the disposition 
to severity against Presbyterians of every 
shade and modification. Bat it was on bis 
return, al^r a short visit to London, during 
which he had ascertained that bis brother's 
affection for him was undiminialied, that 
be ventured to proceed to extremities in 
suppresBiDg nonconformists. 

The doctrines promulgated by the more 
fierce and unreasonable iuBut^nts, in their 
camp at Hamilton, were now adopted by the 
numerous and increasing sect, who separa- 
ted their cause entirely from that of the mo- 
derate Presbyterians. These men disowned 
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alb^ether the King's aathority and that at 
the gorertimeDt, and renoanced tbe title of 
all pret«ader8 to the throne, who woald not 
sohacrlbe to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and govern according to its principle^ 
These doctrines were chiefly enforced bjr 
two preachers, named CargiU and Cameroiii 
from the last of whom their followers as- 
samed, or acquired, thetitle of CamerooianB. 
Richard Cameron laboared and died in a 
manner not nnworthy of his high preten- 
uoDB, as the founder of a religious sect. He 
continued in open resistance after the hattla 
of Bothwell Bridge; and on the 32d of 
June 1 680, occupied the little borgh of San- 
quhar with a small party of armed horsemen, 
and pablisfaed a paper, or Testimony, for- 
mally disowning the authority of the King, 
and proclaiming that, hy injustice and ty- 
ranny, he had forfeited the throne. After 
this bold step, Cameron, being closely pur- 
sued, roamed through the more desolate 
places of the counties of Dumfries and Ayr, 
with a few friends in arms, of whom Hack- 
3 
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Btaa of Ratfaillflt, famoiu for his afaAre in 
the death of Archbishop Sharpe, waa the 
piincipaL 

Bat, on 2Sd Jnly, 1680, while lying at 
a desolate place, called Airs Mobs, they 
Were alarmed with the news, that Brace of 
Earlshall was coming upon them with a 
sDperior force of infaotvy and dragoons. The 
Wanderers resolved to stand their ground, 
and Cameron prononnced a prayer, in which 
he three times repeated the pathetic ex- 
pression, " Lord, spare the green and take 
the ripe." He then addressed hia followers 
with great firmness, exhorting them to fight 
to the very last, " For I see," he added, 
** heaven's gates open to receive all such 
as shall die this day." 

Rathillet dirided their handf al of twenty- 
tiiree horse apon the two flanks of about 
forty half-armed infantry. The soldiers ap- 
proached, and chai^d with fary. Cameron 
wag killed on the spot. Rathillet foaght 
with great bravery, hat was at length over- 
powered, struck down, and Blade priooner* 

vol- II. 2 b 8 
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In the Wbaroat afirit oF th« age, tib« 
Miiurc of Ha^stoQ ww oalabratod ua kind 
of triumph, and all possible insnlt waa bcf^ 
ed OB the unhappf nan. Ha waa brought 
uito Edinbnigb, moanted oo a bona wUb- ' 
out Ksaddla, and having hia fiioe to Um taili 
T1i« hsad and hands of Bioliard Camennt 
were bonw bafore him on pikea. Bat aoeh 
ioanlta mther aroiue than tweak the a^iit* 
crfbrAtemen, Hackatonbehavad with great 
coterdge b^ore Uie OAnaeil. The Chancei* 
lor having upbraided him aa a nan «t libaiv» 
tlae habits, •*Wfaila I waaao," ha rejJled, <*I 
waa Rooeptabla to font Iwdship ) I only kwt 
your Ikvour whan I renotmoed my vieee." 
The ArebUsbop'B deatii beingallegedagtiiut 
him as a mnrder, he replied, that Heaven 
would deride whioh ware tiie greatest nmr- 
dererHibimaelf, or those who aatio judgment 
00 him. Hewaaezecutedwl^aireamataiicea 
<tf protracted orufllty. Both his bands wars 
oat off be&re encotitqi, and hia heart twit 
from Ids boBom before be waa quite daad« 
Hb head, with fliM of CuMnn, vM flMd 



w tb» Nfithwbow ViTi, tlw fauldi of th« 
former being ntt«Dded) u if in ihe aat «f 
]R«yflr. One of the enamiM of Ui portjr 
gB¥e Cammon thia t«Btunopy on tb« ohw- 
don : ** Hera are the rriies of a man iriio 
lived prByin^ end preac9ihig, end died pi^ 
ii^ and figbting^." 

Daniel, or DiMeld Cai^ftll, took np tbe 
banner of the leet, whMi bod Mlea from 
O a nier o n'ed^ng band. H»aToiicb«ditBt«- 
-flote e« boldlj ae bb prede c ewer, and at a 
lai^ conTentiole of C«nersnian% bold in 
tbe Torwood, September 1680, bad theau- 
dbdfy to pronoonee Mntense of «cecnii»»- 
laeatton agmoet tbeE3i^ ffae Diriu of Yer^ 
Hm Oakm of MonraonA, Landcvdole, and 
Rotfasa, tbe Lord Advocate, and Oenand 
jDairiel. Thii proeeedingwas ratiretjp on^ 
canoniea], aad contrary to tbe mlee of tbe 
Soottiib Preeb^teriui dtnndi i but ii asi- 
aerted wiril inth the onoompromiring spirit 
of tbe Hill-men, or Cttmerooiane, wbo de> 
rired neltber to give norreeeivefavonn team 
ttwae whom tb^ termed Qoi'a enemln. 
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A h%h reward faenng; pnt upon Car- 
giU's head, ha was, not long afterwards, 
taken by a Dumfries-Bhire genttemao, and 
•xecuted, alaag with four others, all di»- 
ownii^ the authority of the King. The 
firmness with which these men met death, 
tended to confirm the good opfauon of the 
spectators; and though tbeCameronian doc- 
'trines were too wild to be adopted by m«i 
of sense and edacation, yet they spread 
among the inferior ranks, and wore prodoo 
tive of maoh mischief. 

Thus, persecation, Itmg and unsparingly 
exerdsed, drove a part of an oppieosed pea- 
santry into wild and perilous doctrines; 
dangerous, if acted upon, not only to the 
existing tyranny, but to any other form of 
government, how moderate soever. It was, 
considering the frantic severity of the Privy 
Conocil, e much greater wonder that they 
bad not sooner stirred up a spirit of de- 
termined and avowed opporition to their gxH 
vernment, than that such should now bave 
arisen. Nevertheless, blind to e^wrience. 
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tbe Daka of Y«riii, vh0 M pw wpvlvtcly 
n^nwdej Luadcrdnl^ is tlw ntaqagtPHwt 
«f , jBoottisli alboTp, ctmUnwA to ^temfA tfae 
•xtiipttioB 1^ tlw Caowtoiubp mat, ^/ tlie 
,n>7 Mune viojwit ouana wlii«b bad wioih 



AU luual fomu of Iawj «U tiie Minrt* 
.b^ whioh th» BiiJbJNU irf a omsWy are piw- 
twt*d agaisBt tbfl vkileiiM <rf amad ]ww«v, 
vwaet oEwe brokvadewd, and«£loHi and 
a^diin trnttini oeMMUMJMM not eolf to 
armband, bat to iotanggate and piu^, 
any persoofl whom thay m^bk ■upeot ef 
fiinatifttl ^inrifla*; and if Uay tfaoBghtpro- 
■fmta tbay migbt put tiHio t» death upon Hw 
.^nt. All tint waa uaomaaty to oOBdnnna- 
dion waij that tha indiTidoali vuxBd upon 
Bfaoold Bcni|^ ta naooeeetbaCoTenaiM-r- 
«r iMwdld hentate to adaut, tbat tfas daatb 
«f Sfawpe was ^ act of wnrder-i-or aluMild 
xefiue to pray for tba King— «r dasliaa to 
aaawar any otber epwiariag or -eaftioiu 
qoaatuMW coecaraang thdr le^ioDa pna- 

2b3 
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- A fieene of tbu kind u told wi& gntt 
rimplichy and effect by one of tfaa writsn 
of the period ; and I am truly aorry tikat 
ClaTerboaie, whom, at the time of the R»- 
Tolation, we Bhall find acting a herno part^ 
was a piintnpal agent in Hob act of crne^^ 
Nor, consideriii^ the cold-blooded and «a^ 
■vage barbarity of tbe deed, can we admit 
the excuse either of the orders under whi^ 
he acted, or of the party pr^udioes of HtB 
time, or of the condition of the anfferar aa« 
rebel and outlaw, to diminish our anqmli- 
fied detestation of it. 

There lived at this gloomy period, at a 
placecfJledPre8hiU,or Prie8thill,in Iduiarh- 
ahire, a man named John Brown, a carrier 
by profession, and c^ed, from his aeoloos 
religions principlcB, the Chtistiai) Carrior. 
This person had beenontwith the insu^^nU 
at Bothwell Bridge, and was for other rca> 
■onB amfloable to the canelty of the exlatiag 
laws. Chi a morning of May, 1685, Pedsa, 
one (^ the Camerooias ministent wjiom 
Qrown had sheltered in hia hoiue> took hia 
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Icare of Ua host and hia wife, repeating 
twice,— -"Poor woman j afearful momiDg— 
a dark and miaty morning {"—words which 
were afterwards believed to be ptopLetic of 
calamity. Whea Pedea waa gone, Bfowb 
left hia honse witii a apade in his band for 
hia ordinary labonr, when he was auddenly 
BBrronnded and arreated by a band of horse, 
witli Clavcrboase at their head. Although 
the priaoner had a hesitation in hia apeech 
on ordinary occasiona, he answered the 
qneationa which were pnt to him in tbia ex- 
tremity with Buch composure and firmn«a% 
that Claverbonse asked whether be was a 
preacher. He was anawered in the nega- 
tive. " If be baa not preached," said Cla- 
verhoaae, '*mickle hath be prayed in his 
time. — Bat betake you now to your prayers 
for tbe last time, (addreaaiog the aufiferer,) 
for yon shall presently die." The poor man 
kneeled down and prayed with zeal; and 
vfaen be was touching on tbe political state 
ui tite country, and praying that Heaven 
ironld spare a remnant, Claverhouae, inter- 
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xnptiag him* midf '< I gave ym ban Ul 
^f, and you are preMhing." — " Sir," Bib- 
Bwered the prisosor, taming towarda hif 
jodge f« liu kneety ''yoa know notftiac 
flitbai of j^wehing ot praying, if. you chU 
what I now say pteaehinf ;" — Ui«i coDr 
tinned mtiiout o^usifm. Wben his dar 
Totiona were ended, Claveriimua omuBaod* 
ed him to bid good n^t to his wife and 
children. Brown tnmod towards i^a^i^ 
and, taking his wife by the hand, told her 
that the hoar was come which be had nfo- 
ken o^ when ke first adted her oen^ent te 
marry lum. The poor woman answKiad 
firmly,— *' In this eaiue I am willing te r#> 
sign yon." — " Then have I noUang to do 
flBve to die," he n^ad; *'and I thank 
Ood I ba^ been in a frwoe to meet death 
for many years." He was shot dead by a 
party of eiddiers at the end of hia own houa^ 
and alUieuf^ his wife was of a nerrmu ha- 
bit, and used to become nek at the ai^ 
of blood, aha had on this ocearaon atraagtk 
«tMiigfa to support Om dr8adfal■fifn««iA- 
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oat fiuiitm^ or confuBion, onl^ her ejeB 
dazzled when the cantbiaea were fired. 
While her haeband'e dead bod^ lay stretch- 
ed before him, ClBverhoase asked her what 
ehe thought of her hosband now. *' I ever 
tfaooght much of him," she replied, " and 
now more than ever."-^" It were but JU8> 
lice," said ClaTethonse, " to lay thee beside 
him." — " I doubt not," she replied, " that 
if yoa were permitted, your cruelty would 
carry you that leng^tb. But how will you 
answer for this morning's work 7' — " To 
man lean be answerable," said Claverhouse, 
"and Heaven I will take in my own hand." 
He then mounted bis horse and marched, 
and left her with the corpse of her hus- 
band lying beside her, and her fittherless 
infant in her arms. « She placed the child 
on the ground," says the narrative with 
scriptural simplicity, '* tied up the corpse's 
bead, and strmghted the limbs, and covered 
him with her plaid, and sat down and wept 
over him." 

The persecuted and oppressed fanatics 

„,..,.,&K.3t 
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abowed cm all otainonB tlie sams on* 
daoDted SraauM, aet did tbs womoi fall 
abortoftbeBunuifiRlitiads. IWooflhtia, 
ofdiffBtentBgaB) anderwent'tiiB poniliment 
of d«^h by droming ; foF wfaidi parpon 
they vere chained to ports within theflood> 
mark, and ezpesed to thfl fory of the adTan* 
lAag &it ; while, st th« Nine time, tbey wen 
ol^ed reaope frwm the RpproMblng bittoin) 
the Hmnd of wfaieh wae roKnog in ihar ttptt 
if they wonld hot coodwoend id &r «■ to 
■By, God eare the Kin^. " Conrideis" eald 
ibe weU-meaning ftiwids aronnd ib&ai, ** h 
la yonr doly te pray OreD fbr Ae greataet 
BiniMr."<— ^ But we are net to do ao," «ald 
Ab elder fenude, *< ^ the biddini* of flvery 
■prtAi^ie." Hmt plaoe of szScatien beb^ 
nearer the advancing tidc^ ahe was foal 
drowned ; and hnr yoouger corapanioB ha- 
idng aud Bomethisg, ae if the denred th« 
Ki^a aatvation^ the hyfltandera woold hare 
■avad her i but iriien ahe was dragged oat 
of the wares, half strangled, she chose to be' 
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nploagisd Into thmit ntfaer tfaan itl^nre the 
CoTflnant. She died accffdinglf . 

Bnt it WBB not the common peo^e ftnd 
tlw fenatiw alone who were vexed and hsx 
n*Md with nnraMOtiabl* ostba. Those of 
Ugher rank wwe ^acod in eqnal dangw, 
bya tMt oath, of a convex: and puzzling 
notoro, md «o fiu iooonnatont mih itself, 
that wbile, on the one hand, the pereon who 
took it waa to profoM hi* ftill helief and 
eompUaau iritb the Co^eadon of Faitib 
ad^ted by the Soottiih Chnrob in Uie finrt 
Pkrlianumt of %iag Jotnea VX^ bo waa in 
tba aext ^»uae made to acknowledg* the 
Kiof us aaprame bead of the Chutch; & 
propoMtJoii onticely ioKnuBtent wilb that 
vwty ConfoisioD whiob ho had juat recogn 
olaad. NeTerthelen, thia tert waa euif 
aiderad a* a general pledge of lojalty- to 
be taken bjr eray one to whom it aJtonld 
b« tendered, under pain of ruinona finee, 
eenfiacatioAa, and even death itaelf. The 
eaae of tho Bail of Aigyb WM diatingiuRbo 
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ed, even in tboM opprenuve times, fi^ its 
peenliar injustice. 

This noblemui was the wm of the Mar- 
quis who was beheaded at the commeoee- 
ment of this reign, and he himself, as wa 
have already mentioned, bed been planed 
in danger of losing life and landa, by s* 
most oppresoiTe proceeding on the obwdeto 
statute of leasing-maldng. H« was now 
subjected to a severer ttatm. Whoi the 
- oath was tendered to him, as a Privy Coon-* 
cillor, he declared he took it ao far as it 
was consistent with itself, and with the 
Protestant religion.' Snob a qoalifioaUon, 
it might have been thought, was entirely 
blameless and unezceptimable. And yet 
for having added this explanation to the 
oath which he was required to take, Ai^le 
was thrown into prison, and brought to the 
bar as guilty of treason and leasiog-niakiiig. 
He was found gnilty, and sentence of death 
and forfeiture was pronounced against him 
as a trutor. It has bean plausibly allq^d, 
that government only used this proceeding. 
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to wiiDg from the uDfortunate Earl a sar- 
render of Hb jansdictioiis; bat, very pru- 
dently-, he did not ehoose to trust Us life on 
M preearioos a tenure. He was one of the 
few Peers who still professed an attachment 
to the Presbyterian reli^tm; and the ene- 
mies who had abused the laws so ^ossly to 
obtuo his- condemnation, were sufficiently 
likely to use the advantage to the utter- 
most. . He escaped from the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, disguised in his sister's clothes, and 
went over to Holland. 

This extravagant proceeding struck ge- 
neral t«Tor, from its audacious violation of 
justice, while the gross fallacy on which it 
rested was the subject of general contempt. 
Even the children educated in George He- 
riot's Hospital, (a charity on apian umilar 
to that ofChrist Church in London, ) turned 
into ridicule the proceedings on this iniqui- 
tous trial. They voted that tlifflr yard dog 
was a person under trust, and that the test, 
therefore, should be tendered to him. Poor 
Watob, yoH may believe, only amelt at the 
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ptpar h«ld Aut to him, on which tb* oaOi WM 
printed, and would pay no mora attention to 
it. Upon tliia, the papor ww again oflfoiwdf 
havinf been previou^y rsbiied orar wi& 
hntter, whioh indooed the maaHS to awai* 
low H. This wa* ealled taking the teal . 
with a qoalifieation* and the dog was ^A* 
jodged to be hanged as a l«aHng-mabar> 
and pervflTtar of the Ibwh of the Idogdon. 
The grou violeooe «f tluee prnrrriftnp 
awakened reaentaunt aa nvU sa fear. BiU 
fear was at first predominant. Ujnrarda of 
tbirty-«x ooblemau and gmtlamsot attai^- 
Hd to the Pieabyterian religion, resolTed 
to aetl tiiair ^ropw^ in Sootland, and i»> 
moTe thuUelTea to Aaiflrisai whwe th^ 
might live aaeording to the dietatea siHbt^ 
ootuoiaaee. A depntaUon of th4ir aamber, 
Lwd Afelnlla, Sir Joha Cocbrani^ BuUit of 
Jernnrood, and othen, want to London to 
jffepuo for this emignUiim. Here the aeomt 
waainaimrtad to them, of an eotorpwe fem* 
ed hy Monmonth, ShafteBbury, Lord Baa- 
fall, and Algenum Sidiuy, to qlter thtgo* 



mnnnMik tmdM Chwlw XL; and* irt aU 
■ttftaiMt to pnTMit, 1^ tbe bdM foroiU* 
iBMa% (be Dnk* (^ YorVn Hscut to tli« 
throno. in oau <tf <^ Kjdk's death. Vat 
SaetiiA nwloiwtfntB abandoned their pbw 
«f flmigratiMi) to eng^e in thii oew and 
mora adveatorOiH aohema. Walter Seotty 
Barl of Tanaa, brotber-iQ-law (^ the Earl 
of Monmootht andartot^ far- a ri§iBg in the 
Bonth of 8ootland ; and many of hia name 
and Idndiscd, aa w^ as other gentlenen of 
Ibe Borden of Stodand, engaged in thapbt*' 
One gantlemaB who was invited to join, tix^. 
9moi hiniaalft on aeoonnt of the ominona 
floondof the titles of.two of the pencHw en- 
gaged. Ha did noft, he saidi like meh word* 
aa GaUowahiala and Hai^ingdaV. 

Bandaa the Scottidi plot, uid that whicli 
waa condncled by I^usdil and Sdney in 
Lindon, Aera were in ftat cUy «ome dea- 
parate men» «f a aabotdinate denripUon, 
iriio pTopoaed to uniplify Ui» purpose ei 
both the principal conspiracieai by putting 
tfae Kiag to death as he pasted by a plaoe 
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called the Ryehouse. TMb Uat plot be* 
coming public, vaa the meuis of defeatiiig 
theoUien. But although Campbell of Cew* 
Qock, Baillie of Jeryiswood, tind some con- 
Bpiratora of less conseqaence, were arreat- 
edj the escape of most of the persons cod- 
cemed, partly disappointed the revsnge of 
the goremmeDt. The nrcnmstanees at- 
tending Bome of these scapes were singQ'* 
lar. 

Lord Melville was about to come to Edin- 
burgh from hia reaidence in Fifie, and had 
sent his principal domestic, a Highlander, 
named MacArthar, to make preparations 
for hie arrival in town. The Justice-Gene- 
ral was friendly to Lord Melville. He had 
that morning isaued warrants for his at-- 
test, and desired to put him on hia guard, 
but durst take no stepa to do so. Hap* 
pening to aee Lord Melville's valet on the 
street, he bent his eye significantly on him, 
and asked, ''What are yon doing here? 
Get back, you Highland dog \" The man 
began to aay he vraa making preparati«ia 
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Ar liis mastoT ooning to town^ whan the 
SoK&ie again iiit«mipted him) ujmg, an- 
gdfyy " Got home, yoa Higfalaod dog !" and 
tiiHi patied on. MacArUiiir was seniibla 
of ihs daogeroiui temper of the times, ud 
vfoa Teceiviiig ■oeh a faint, slight aa it waa* 
from auoh a maii,;he rewWed to go back to 
faia master. At the Fwry he «aw a party of 
the guards embarking on the same voyage. 
Making every flzertion, he got home time 
entfogh to alarm hi> Lord» wfao immadi- 
atdy absconded, and soon after got over 
to Holland. 

Sir Patrick Hnmo of Polwarth, after- 
wards L<»d Marehmont^ had a still more 
UMTOW escape. The party (^ guards sent 
to arrest him had stopped at the hooie of 
a friend to Ae Government to get refresh* 
nkantfl, vrhieh were amply snppUed to them. 
the lady of the honse, vho secretly fevour- 
ed the Presbyterian interest, connected the 
i^pefovacfl of this party, and the iBqniriea 
Trhich ^y -made coueemii^ the road to 
Pdwarth Caatl^ jiith atma danger tfateat* 
Sc3 
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eaed to Sir Patrick Hume. She dairwl not 
write to apprize him, and still less dqrst 
6he trust a meseeiiger with any verbal com- 
monicatiiui. She therefore wrapt up a fea- 
ther in a blank piece of paper* and sent it 
aver the hills by a b<^i while ahe detained 
the QuUtury part; as long as she could, with- 
out exciting easpicion. In the meantime, 
Sir Patrick received the token, and his acute 
^prehension being rendered yet mora pe- 
netrating by a sense of danger^ he at once 
comprehended that the feather was meant 
to convey a hint to him that he should fly. 
Having been long pecaiiarly odioas to 
the Government, Sir Patrick could think of 
no secure retreat above ground. A eubter- 
canean vault in Polwarth cburcfayBrd, be- 
ing that in which hia ancestors were bu- 
ried, seemed the only safe place of refuge. 
The sole light admitted into this dreary cell 
wasbyasmallslitatoneend. Atrustydo- 
mestic contiived to convey a bed and bed- 
clothes to this dismal place, and here Sir Pa- 
trick lay concealed during the strict eeareh 
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which was made for him in every direc- 
tion. His daughter, Giizell Hume, then 
about Kghteea years of age, was intrusted 
with the task of conveying him food, which 
could only be brought to the vault at mid- 
night. She had been bred up in the usual 
superstitious of the times, about ghosts and 
apparitions, but the duty which she was dis- 
charging to her father baniBhed all such 
childish fears. When she returned from 
her first journey, her mother asked ber if 
Bh« waa not frightened in going through the 
churchyard. She answered, that she had 
felt fearfor nothing excepting the minister's 
dogs, (the manse* being nigh tbe church,} 
which had kept such a barking as to alarm 
her for a discovery. Her mother sent for 
the clergyman next morning, and by pre- 
tending an alarm for mad d<^8, prevailed 
on him to destroy them, or shut them np. 

Bat it was not enough to have a faithfnl 
meSBenger ; mnch precaution was also he- 

* Anghei, Fuiwige. 
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flBMRry, ts wmiN ncnvtly, and 1)^ BkmiA, 
Ac pravifliMH f» the MCwlau rte reeloM, 
dnce, if the victuals had been tsk^ opaAf, 
■ tha Hervantfl mutt natamlly Iwtb nnpeoted 
4he porpose to wUcb the}* wn« to be Rth 
pUed. Orfzell Hawe lued, liiflrefaiFe«. to 
Bbttraet from the tMof as wcrctlf as aba 
eeold, a portion of-Ae family ^aner. Mr 
Patriok Home was f<nd of riwe^a heail, 
{bm; la goad Seotaaiaii in bU n«peet% ^ «nd 
-Griml}, aware of her fiilhcr'fl taata, had i^pt 
into Iter napkin a laxgt part of one wfaiott 
was iHi tbe taUe, when one of her broAert, 
a bojr too yvong to be tnuted wi& tbe ae- 
mtf banned ««t, m hta snrpriae at the dia- 
a^earsaee of tiu vietnak, " Manma, ImA: 
flit GrizEy — whtiewe were anpping Aebrelli, 
riie baa et^n np all the flhe^a bead ¥* 

While in this melancholy sbede. Sir I^ 
ttiek Hame'e pTineipal amueeraent was 
veading imd reeiting Buchanan's tnmsU- 
~tion of tdie PsalmB. After lurking in Ins 
"fcther'a toaab^ tmd i^Wwarde i» Ue «wn 
house, for tkrw <rfenr iiaaato, he at length 
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TentoTed abroad, and tbrongfa many dan*- 
gers made hia escape to HoUand, like otlwr 

la tbe meantime, Baillie of Jerriswood, 
though in a very iafirm atate of healtb, was 
brought to that trial from which Polwarth 
and otherB had escaped so manrelloaaly. 
This gentleman had been offered his life, 
oD condition of bis becoming a witneas 
Bgainst Lord RossflU ; a proposal which he 
rejected with disdain, saying, those who ut- 
tered it knew neither him nor his country. 
It does not appear that there was the slight- 
est evideDce of the Scottish genUemen ha- 
ving any concern in the scheme for asBaasi- 
nating the King ; bat there is no doubt that 
they had meditated an insurrection, as the 
only mode of escaping the continued perse- 
cation of die goTernment, 

When BuUie received sentence of death, 
he only replied, " My Lor^ the sentence 
is ahai^ and the time is short; but I thank 
God, who iias made me aa fit to die as you 
are to live." He Buffered death with the 
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mme finmiMi; vad Us Uldjr, wiUi Bonuti 
Cartitiida, bad tba ooiuag* to 1w pfetent at 
tbe execution. Iti8worthyofmeDlion,1bat 
&• wni and beir of tUs gimdnUBB ^ter- 
wsrdi auuritd th« aame ^nng la^ who 
M poBily ■npporlsd liar father, Sir Patri^ 
Home, while oonoaal^d kt Ae tombi Na 
other person was exacated tor aeoeanon to 
what waa oaUad tbe Jerviiwood Plot ; bat 
manj geDtleman ware triad In abaoice, aad 
tiieir eetatw htiag deoland forfeited, vm 
Jgeatowad on tha moat nolant to^e of tte 
OarvamauBt 

- Upmrda of bm AieiiaBiid IntiTlihida 
wmn doaomieod otidaw% or fogjtivea ttvm 
joatioa. Other parBone, obnoxiena to the 
sslara, ware axort»l«itly fioed. One ef 
tiMie was Sir ^TiUiam Seott of Harden; 
jTom wbose third brotbar ;oiir motiier ia 
dewandad. Hiia gantlanan, in Ma early 
yean, bad baaa aa octive- member 4^ the 
Comnuttae of Eatales, bat was now npwarda 
•f Beventy* and mnab retired from jnMie 
Jife. Bnt fail aephew, Walter, £arl(^TH^ 
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nu, wu dMply«oneflmed in ths Jerrinrood 
plot; more thin one of Harden's sonc were 
ako implieated, and bence hebeeame obnoxi- 
otutotheGorenment. He attended only on 
tbe Indulged, tiiat is, licensed preaoben, 
and had kept hinudf free of giving any 
offeoca tkat eonld be chained ag^at bim. 
Hie celebrated Bicliard Cameron was for 
MHBe time bia chaplain, bnt bad been dii- 
miwed w aoon aa he deelaved a^nst the 
lodnlgenoe, and afibrded other symptoma- 
of the violeat opinitHia of hia sect. Bat the 
Privy Council had determined that hna- 
bands ebonld be made reaponsible for the 
penalties and fines inenrred by their wiree, 
I<ady Scott of Ifardan had become liaUe fw 
80 many tnuugresnona of thia kind, (bat- 
tbe sum total, amounting to almost two 
thousand ponnds, was, with much difficulty, 
limited to 6fteen hondred, an immense sum 
for a Scottish gentleman of that period; 
bat which was extorted from thia aged per- 
son by imprisonmtnt in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. 
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Whilst these afiaira vere going' on itf' 
Scotland, the Dake of York was Baddenly 
noalled to London hy the King, whoae 
health hegan to fail. Monmoath, his fa- 
vonrite son, had been obliged to retire 
abroad, in conseqnence of the affair of the 
Ryehouee plot. It was said that, the Kng 
still nourished a secret wish to recall his 
son, and to send the Dulce of York back 
to Scotland. Bat if he meditated snch a 
change of resolntim, which seems rather 
improbable, &te left him no opportunity to 
execute it. 

Charles II. died of a stroke of apoplexy, 
which summoned him from the midst of a 
(Ustracted country, and a gay and luxurioos 
court, on the 6th of February, 1685. 

END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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